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Bus prospects 
dismal for now 


MVRTA says money needed before 
campus transportation link can start 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer News Editor 
_ & PAUL ROBERTS 

. Observer Staff. Reporter 


Shatter bus rides beprece the Lawrence and 
Haverhill campuses probably won’t come 
from the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority. (MVRTA) anytime soon unless 
NECCG picks up the fare.. ‘ 
MVRTA administrator Joe Costanza said 
thé state, which. subsidizes the transit 


company’s operations, has capped its 1992. 
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and 1993 budgets. 
Without some other funding, the MVRTA 
won’t be adding any:service, Costanza said. 
Avoiding cuts: “Our goal is to maintain 
the service.we offer now,” he said. 


The funds aren’t likely tocome from any-. 


place but NEGC; he said, and “it’s time for 
the college to step up to the plate.” 


Lawrence campus student senate member 


Claribel Melendez has shown the campus’ 
interest in faster service. between the two 
campuses ‘in a letter with 149 student signa- 
tures published iri the last issue of the Observer. 

Melendez said the ride now takes about an 
hour, sometimes making suairats late for 
classes. 

Equity questioned: President John R. Dimitry 
said NECC has always been a commuter college, 
where students have been expected to find their 
own way to campus, and funding transport for 
only Haverhill and Lawrence students wouldn’t 
be fair to:the rest. 

“T don’t.mean to sound heartless, but we 
have only 15 percent of students from Haver- 
hill and 15 percent from Lawrence; what 
about students from other towns not.usiig 
the bus?” Dimitry said. 

“If F subsidize transportation, I’d hav eto 
subsidize it for all,” he said. 

Dimitry said he still wants to see the data 


_on ridership being collected by the student. 
_ affairs committee. 


KevinFitzgibbon, stuidentaffairs commit- 
tee chairperson and department of business 


-administration instructor, said the committee 


will soon be surveying students on their 


transportation needs. 
(Continued on page six) 


In the red 


Senate goes over budget; 
$3,188 spent on cafe food 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer News Editor 


NECC’s student senate has overspent its 


$7,000 budget by $2,634, in part due to 
$3,188 spent on food. 

Records show $3,188 was paid from sen 
ate mundas this school year to the orporate 
Chefs, the company which ruins NECC’s 
cafeteria. Receipts document that $1,560 of 
that was spent providing food for tunctio: 


ind guésts 
hat ths 541M ¢ } 5 Q 


Bills show the remaining $1,628: was 
charged to the student senate for lunches 
Membersof the executive senate and Stephen 
Michaud, director of student activities, dispute 
whorspent the money and why. ; 

peal abuse: The senate voted itself 
lunch privileges in April 1991. They were to 
be used only on. Mondays and Fridays, but 
accounts show 25 percent of the meal money 
was used on non—meeting days. 

Michaud said some of that is accounted for 
by senate meetings-on “off” days. Senate 
President Tammy Marks said she recalls no 
such meetings. 

Students from the art club who worked on 
the senate’s mural also got free lunches from 
the senate’s account, which could account for 
up to 75 percent of the meals eaten on non— 
meeting days. 

Senate Treasurer Stephen Hopping and 
Michaud said students in the cafeteria may 
have overheard senators or art club members 
charging meals to the senate account, and 
could have then helped themselves illegally. 
They said no verification system checked those 
claiming they were senate members with free 


meal rights. 

Who's eating lunches?: Donna Jutras, 
food service manager for Corporate. Chefs, 
said fraud could have occurred on Mondays 
and Fridays, when she would take students at 
their word ifthe, 


senate 


said they were senators, but 
ould’ normally 
On any other day, no 


members come 


hrough as a group. 


student could charge a: meal without 
Michaud’s permission, she said 
Michaud said guests ef thestuden 
may have been brought through the: 
eria liné on those days, but may not have 
as “guests. Members-of the 
executive senate said they have a problem 
with Michaud using the senate’s account for 
student activities office purposes. : 
Michaud said there has been sonie trans- 
posing of fund use between his office and the 
senate, but what’s importantis the system has 


now changed, -and any free lunches next 


office 
cafe 


been recorded 


semester will -be limited to Mondays ‘and~ 


Fridays for senators only. No guests will eat 
for free, and food service personnel will have 


a list of the senate members’ names to avoid 


any fraud, he said. 
NECC comptroller Mark Casey suspended 


the senate’s free lunches in late February after 


seeing unusually large food expenditures and 
a negative balance in the senate’s books. 
Alarming figures: “Before it was a little 
food here and there, but in October and 
November of last year, the food orders really 
increased and I took notice,” Casey said. 


Michaud said there has been “some overuse 


of the gesture” of senators’ free lunches, but 
“I don’t believe any senators have abused the 


(Continued on page six) * 


No raise in sight 


Faculty seek additional income 


By. RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer News-Editor 


Full-time state employees have been badly 
affected by recent state-funding cuts for Mas- 
sachusetts community colleges, many being 
forced-to take second, or even third jobs to 
support themselves and their families. 

Joe Rizzo, associate professor, department 
of behavioral sciences, said he has three part- 
time jobs in addition to his full-time teaching 
position-one teaching a Class atthe Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire; one teaching a night 
class heré; and.a third working for the Mass 
Community College Council oe a 
state-wide teacliers’ union: 

Frustrated: He said it’s very common for 
full-timers to work more than one job to 


supplement their income and that morale - 


among full-time teachers has been badly af- 
fected by the lack of pay increases. 
“They’re unbelievably angry,” he said. 


“The union (ina study) found that the cost of 


living is up an average of 25 percent in the last 


rm 


four years...when you consider inflation and 
the raises you didn’t get, you’re down 40 to 
50 percent on what you made four years ago.” 

He said teachers are lucky they can even 
find second or third jobs. 

“The jobs I do, I really like,” he said. 
“We’re (teachers) fortunate because we can 
find work in-similar professions. A lat of 
people can’t get the work.” 

Working for MCCC, he represents de- 


partment of continuing education (DCE)* 


faculty, and has found night teaclting jobs to 
bein highde mand; not only because there are 
more teachers‘ looking: for second jobs to 
supplement their income, but the recent in- 


_ crease.in class sizes decreases the number: of - 


classes available. 

‘High pressure: “A lot moré of them are 
getting stressed out about. finding night 
classes,” he said: 

Elizabeth Wilcoxson; chairperson, de- 
partment of history and government, teaches 
a night course at NECC as a second job. 

(Continued on page five) 
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Let students 
decide on bus 


NECC should fund an express bus to 
effectively link the Haverhill and 
Lawrence campuses. 

The money for decent transportation 
is unlikely to come from anywhere but 
students’ pockets, as the college has been 
dramatically underfunded for the last 
four years and this situation is unlikely to 
turn about during the recession. 

Administrators have rightly raised the 
question of whether funding transporta- 
tion fora relatively small student popula- 
tion would be fair. Only students can 
answer that question, as they will be the 
ones who ultimately foot the bill. 

Small fee: The college has a popula- 
tion of over 10,000. A fifty cent per 
credit fee increase earmarked for the ex- 
press bus should more than adequately 
fund the needs of those who can’t afford 
their own transportation. 

Many of the college’s public transpor- 
tation users are inner city residents at- 
tempting to break the chain of poverty 
that plagues so many urban areas. 


Observer Editorials 


Lawrence students currently receive 
less than their fair share of services and 
campus activities paid for from their 
student activity fees. If the ride from 
Lawrence to Haverhill was cut from an 
hour to 30 minutes with an express bus, 
it could realistically be said Lawrence 
students have access to the same services 
and activities students in the Haverhill 
campus receive. 

Ask students to vote ona fee increase. 
Any students who feel strongly enough 
about parting with a few dollars more per 
semester can protest at the ballot box. 

Support: Anyone with faith in human 
nature should believe those supporting 
this modest philanthropy will outnumber 
any nay sayers at the vote. 

Anyone who believes in democracy 
will see that it should be left up to a 
student vote whether or not an express 
bus pulls NECC together. 


‘Lunchgate’ fiasco 


Activities fees misused, but no one’s taking blame 


Congress has Rubberegate, and now 
NECC hasits own scandal, as the student 
senate has used $3,188 for its own free 
lunches and food for other functions. 
Though free meals have stopped for 
now, the senate finds itself $2,600 in the 
red, filling their tummies, and putting 
their budget in disarray in the process. 
Whose fault? There is plenty of blame 
to go around in this comedy of errors 
with finger pointing galore. No one has 
admitted fault. While lunch privileges 
may be justified in some instances, hun- 
dreds of dollars have been wasted. 
Though much ofthe blame should be 
laid at the feet of the student govern- 
ment, it must be realized these are not 
experienced legislators or accountants. 
Direction seems to have been sorely 


lacking from the Student Activities Of- 
fice for some time. Club advisers are 
responsible for keeping track of finances, 
and it is incredible that it has taken 
several wecks for the parties involved to 
realize the senate is running a sizeable 
deficit. In fact, the student activities of- 
fice may never have stopped lunch privi- 
leges had the comptroller not stepped in. 

Senate members deserve some reward 
for their service to the college in over- 
seeing a $320,000 budget each year. But 
unless strict controls are in place, the 
practice must stop indefinitely. To do 
any less would bea grave disservice to the 
student body, which already feels it isn’t 
getting its money’s worth from one of 
the highest student activity fees in the 
state community college system. 


Attendance policy unfair 


Not always reliable, faculty should consider substitutes 


To the editor: 
I am very concerned with a problem at 
Northern Essex Community College that 
hasn’t gotten much attention. There is a 
policy saying that a student may only have 
four unexcused absences, or the teacher has 
the right to expel them from the class. 
Well, what about the students‘ rights when 
teachers either don’t show up or are late for 
classes? I have spoken to a number of other 


students about this problem. Collectively, we 
agree that this issue should be addressed by 
the administration. Students travel some long 
distances, and when they arrive, they find out 
they have no class or test. How hard would it 
be to institute a substitution system so as to 
alleviate this problem? I hope this letter will 
shed some light on this issue and open some 
eyes. 

Julie Watson 
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Support center tries 
to welcome everyone 


By GEORGE THOMAS POWELL 
Observer Guest Contributor 


“Welcome to the academic support center,” 
the banner above the archway to the second 
floor wing of the C-Building reads. Itis a very 
quiet announcement for a place that gives 
NEC Cits uniqueness as an institution. Within 
that wing, are staff members who are profes- 
sional, and clear in their purpose. 

Though most staffmembers only work 25 
hours a week tutoring in one of the support 
centers, they generate a positive force that 
extends well beyond just the people they 
tutor. 

Mary Roche, technical assistant, academic 
support center (ASC), calls it her part-time, 
full-time job. 

The ASC is the umbrella name and link 
between a number of related but differently 
funded programs such as the assessment 
center, which places students according to 
how they do on their placement tests. The 
other centers, math, writing, reading and 
English as a Second Language (ESL), offer 
free tutoring in their area of expertise, as well 
as the student support services grant, and 
advertising services. 

Grant funding: The academic support 
center is funded through a special services 
grant and the centers are staffed through a 
vocational education grant, both of which 
come from the federal government, which is 
like saying it comes from God. Except God 
does not ask so many questions. 

Pat Belmont, director of the student 
support services grant, lifts out one of the 
forms which must be filled out each year in 
order to receive grant monies. It is about the 
size of a science lab manual. I had the feeling 
that it was a lot of work filling out a federal 
form that was at least two pounds in weight. 

I was thinking about how hard it was just 
understanding the financial aid form (FAF) 
that allowed me to go to college, as she went 
in to explain how fairly it was done, how each 
institution or department within that insti- 
tution had an equal chance at receiving grant 
monies from the federal government. 

Most people think of the ASC as the place 
where the math center, writing center, read- 
ing center, ESL center, as well as the micro- 
computer labs, are located. 

It should also be noted that although the 
microcomputer lab is not staffed by the ASC, 
all of the basic writing classes spend some of 
their class hours in that lab, and all ofthe basic 
writing students must attend the writing center 
at least once a week, which is staffed by the 
ASC, 

Personality: Anyone who goes for tutor- 
ing in one of the support centers is treated to 
a room that reverberates with a personality 
that reflects the people and ideas within it. 

In the reading center, is a print of Monet’s 
Poplars. Next to that, is a poem which has a 
heading that reads, “Don’t Quit.” The room 
is edged with tables, the tops of which are full 
ofreference material for students to use during 
their labs. The middle of the room is full of 
students sitting at tables working, getting 
help and encouragement from one of the 
staff, the sound of a low murmur of people 


Guest Column 


engaged. 

On the wall behind the desks used by the 
staff, hangs a bulletin board. A poster at each 
end; in the middle, papers and notes tacked 
up, all give the impression that minds and 
personality are engaged to their fullest. 

The ESL center is the smallest room; two 
groups of four small tables pushed together; 
a desk, two bookcases, and a globe are about 
all that is in the room. Despite its physical 
limitations, the ESL center is able to handle 
the 70-80 students a week who come in as a 
class to work on assignments much like they 
do in the reading center. They also help 
students who just dropin and need help, as do 
all of the centers. 

The writing center is quite different from 
the other centers. It is more introspective, 
quiet, one-on-one tutoring. In the other 
centers, students may come and just do their 
work on their own. In the writing center, 
they are showing the staff what they have 
already done, and need advice as to how to 
make it better. The room itself is more stark, 
full of tables, with fewer people. It is the 
writing that brings the excitement to the 
room and not the other way around. 

Abuzz with people: The math centeris the 
room that screams out that mathematics is 
exciting. It is also the most diverse, a higher 
cross-section of people go to the math center 
seeking help. The room is always abuzz with 
people working and getting help from the 
staff. The room reflects their commitment to 
mathematics, “pi” is calculated all along the 
top of one of the walls, while the other walls 
have tables and graphs that show other math- 
ematical relationships. 

All these things give the ASC structure, 
but the people breathe life into it, and give it 
soul and drive. Jack Garvey, who works in the 
writing center from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday, is a good example of the 
type of support a student can find in the 
centers, days or evenings. 

Asked about his job, Garvey said, “My job 
is to tutor whoever walks through that door, 
and whether they are in basic writing or a 
more advanced student, I feel that I can make 
them better writers.” 


Helping out 

Richard Hoyer-Ellefsen photo 
SPANISH TUTOR Donna Simpson, left, 
gives Henrietta Becker a needed hand. 
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Political games hurt economy 


Congress must share blame for country’s continued economic slump 


By GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Opinion Editor 


OK, folks. Let’s get ready for yet another 
edition of the Blame Game. 

In this election year, nothing is asimportant 
to American voters as the state of the economy. 
President Bush and the Republicans are 
blaming Congress and, surprise, the Demo- 
crats are blaming Bush and his administration. 

Clearly, neither is very popular right now. 
Bush’s latest unfavorable rating stands at 36 
percent, while Congress’ performance is not 
favorable to 78 percent of those polled. What 
these numbers show is the public’s growing 
frustration with those who are in power in 
Washington. 

Unavoidable: The recession, everyone 
must remember, could not have been avoided 
entirely, as the world’s economy has been 
declining as well. However, since 1989, 
Congress has continuously shot down every 
economic growth proposal Bush submitted. 

The leader of this revolt has been Senate 
Majority Leader George Mitchell of Maine. 
He has consistently put aside the best inter- 
ests of his constituents, and done his best to 
keep Bush’s bills from even reaching the 
Senate floor for a vote. This is certainly not 
Webster’s definition of bipartisanship. 

The trend is continuing this year, with 
Bush’s tax proposals being immediately buried 
in Congress. Of course, the Democrats im- 
mediately came out with their own proposal 
to raise taxes on the rich, which was subse- 
quently passed and vetoed by the president. 

This leads us to yet another budget battle. 
This is not the way to run a country, but with 
the current system, it seems it is the only way 
it can be done. Since the system is not likely 
to change in the next nine months, let’s get 
back to the question of who is to blame. 


From the Hip 


Bush, of course, is not without fault. While 
his proposals have been sent to Congress, he 
has often abandoned them without lobbying 
for their passage, which eventually led to 
THE TAX INCREASE. 

No new taxes: This is the most overblown 
decision in recent American history, but it is 
certainly worth discussion. The worst decision 
of Bush’s administration came in 1990, during 
heated budget debate. He pleaded with 
Congress to pass a budget with no tax increase, 
but true to form, the tax—and—spend Demo- 
crats could not. 

So Bush was left with a wonderful choice. 
He could either raise taxes or challenge 
Congress’ threat to shut down government 
the next day. Bush let his constituents down 
by bowing to the pressures of the Democratic 
Congress and agreeing to the tax hike. Bush 
was wrong in agreeing to this bill, not only 
because it went against his “no new taxes” 
campaign pledge, but it also helped push this 
country deeper into a recession. 

But wait, that is not even the best part of 
the recession story. Everybody on the left side 
of the aisle seems to be blaming Reaganomics 
for the country’s misfortunes. 

The same people who want to do nothing 
but tax and give handouts have apparently 
forgotten about the economic boom of the 
1980s. Their main argument is the huge 
deficit the country now finds itself in. 

The deficit, however, does not come from 
lowering taxes. The deficit comes from the 
overspending that Reagan had to include in 
his budgets to get the Democratic leadership 
to pass them. In fact, the rich, who benefited 
from the lowering of taxes in the 1980s, now 


pay a higher percentage of all taxes collected 
than before the tax cuts. Ronald Reagan is 
looked at with disdain by Democrats not 
because they think he did a bad job, but 
because he was successful and Republican, a 
very bad combination for them. 

They refuse to believe that giving big 
businesses tax breaks to create jobs is a good 
idea. This is not pandering to the business- 
men. It is in the best interest of everybody, 
because if businesses are prospering, employ- 
ees are hired and the unemployment rate falls. 
Congressmen must realize that raising taxes 
on the rich will halt the start-up of businesses 
and the creation of jobs, a complete reverse 


Will you take a 
Check te cover 
the damagee.. 


from the 1980s. 

New era: This, however, is the 1990s, and 
policies of the Bush administration are not 
the policies of the Reagan administration. 
They are the policies of the Democratic lead- 
ership in Congress, who, admittedly, have 
done a good job of getting Bush to agree to 
their terms. If elected, Bush will have to sway 
from his first term and take stands against bad 
economic policy. 

So, who is to blame for the continuing 
economic problems facing the country? The 
answer is both Bush and Congress, but you 
can bet neither will compromise enough to 
admit it. 


Who is responsible for the recession? 


Carlos Puello, electronics techni- 
clan 

“T think the war in the Middle East 
is a big reason we are ina recession. 
Also, the taxes they want to raise on 
businesses will hurt. If they spend 
more money on taxes, businesses 


Sharelle Viera, business manage- 
ment 

“T blame George Bush. I don’t think 
he’s handled the problem well at 
all.” 


Derek Peeke, liberal arts 

“I can’t blame George Bush. A lot 
of people blame him, but I think it’s 
a cycle. The economy was bad un- 
der Carter and now it’s bad again 
under Bush. I think it’s going to 
happen anyway, no matter who is 


Amy Theobold, interpretive train- 
ing program 

“T think it was Reagan first, but 
Bush hasn’t helped at all. Reagan is 
the reason the middle class has its 
problems and the economy is so 
bad.” 


Sarah Anderson, liberal arts 

“T definitely think it’s George Bush. 
I don’t agree with his politics at all. 
He’s more in tune with big business 
than he is with the little people.” 


won’t have any money to create 
jobs.” 


president.” 


Photos by Michael Pierce 


Voters must keep their eyes on issues this year 


MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Guest Contributor 


What a difference four years makes! 
In 88, the candidates were at each other’s 
_ throats, and smear was the name of the game. 
_ But this year, they’re using a more subtle 
_ approach. 
The only carry-over seems to be Buchanan. 
_ Hisstrategy isn’t original, but it is increasingly 
_ pathetic. Why doesn’t he come right out and 
__ say, “Don’t vote for me because I’d be a great 
_ President, vote forme because I’mnot George 
_ Bush?” This kind of campaign can only mean 
a lack of new ideas. 


Guest Column 


Bad press: As for the others, the only one 
touched by slanderous rumor has been Bill 
Clinton. Charges of draft—dodging and adul- 
tery have surfaced, largely due to the press, 
but Clinton seems to have weathered the 
storm. Possibly, people are just plain tired of 
hearing nothing but negative political state- 
ments. Ideas for the future of this country are 
rightly taking top billing in this election. 

Of course, it is still fairly early on in the 
election process. And as candidates scrape for 
any foothold, trying to separate themselves 


from the rest of the pack, anything and every- 
thing becomes fair play. 

After all, you can only state your ideas for 
economic growth so many times. Once that is 
done, there’s little else to do except to subtly 
point out the faults and inconsistencies of the 
other hopefuls. This particular strategy really 
picks up steam as. the primary ends and the 
real race begins. 

There are too many important issues to 
bother with name-calling and mud-slinging: 
problems like the restructuring ofthe economy 
and national health care. And regardless of 
what the politicians say, it’s up to the people 
to keep those issues in the forefront. 


Important vote: The average person really 
does havea say in how our governmentis run. 
And we certainly all have a stake in the deci- 
sions made by that government. Now more 
than ever, it’s time to give voice to our 
concerns. 

The politicians must understand that until 
the United States can get back on its feet, it 
must come first. And that means foreign trade 
policies must be examined, as well as a freeze 
on all foreign aid. 

Forget the rumors and innuendos. Make 
the candidates concentrate on the enormous 
problems that face this country. It’s the only 
way to find the right person for the job. 


_ 
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New co-op staff 
hired from grant 


Two new staff members, Sue D. 
Allaire and Patricia Jacobellis, have 

_ joined the college’s cooperative 
education program as student 
advisers, according to John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president. 

“Because of a federal grant, we 

were able to hire these two profes- 

~ sionals to help students in our 
cooperative education program find 
job placements in their career fields,” 
Dimitry said. “At a time when 
finding a job can be a challenge, we 
want to insure that Northern Essex 
students are well-prepared for the 
job market.” 

A resident of Stow, Allaire has a 
background in the personnel 
recruitment field and has worked as 
an account supervisor for Thompson 
Recruitment Advertising and an 
account manager for Talent Tree 
Temporaries, Inc. 

She holds a bachelor’s degree in 
business administration from St. 
Bonaventure University and is 
pursuing a master’s in counseling 
from Fitchburg State College. 

Experienced: Jacobellis, who lives 
in Derry, N.H., has worked in 
finance for Simonds Cutting Tools of 
Fitchburg and Digital Equipment 
corporation. 

From 1986 to 1991, she was the 
academic coordinator of the 
Windham, N.H., satellite campus of 
Rivier College. She also has worked 
in the Salem, N.H., school district 
creating a mentor program, develop- 
ing a behavior modification program 
and counseling at-risk adolescents. 

In addition, she has experience as 


and individual counseling in areas 
including work skills, job search 
strategies and assertiveness training. 
She received a master’s degree in 
counseling from Rivier College. 

More involvement: The coopera- 
tive education program, which 
provides work experience and course 
credit for participating students, has 
140 students placed at 125 work 
sites. With a recent grant of $57,226 
from the U.S. Department of 
Education, the college hopes to 
increase program participation by 25 
percent. 

“Our goal is to involve more 
students in the program and interest 
more local companies in serving as 
employers,” Dimitry said. “We have 
to get the word out that students 
gain valuable work experience and 
employers get qualified, reliable part— 
time employees.” 


Earth Weekend 
events coming 


Three areas have been chosen for 
clean-up during this year’s celebra- 
tion of Earth Weekend, April 25-26. 
They include: the entire West 
Newbury riverfront, from Pentucket 
School to Curzon Mill Bridge; the 
marshes north of Plum Island 
Turnpike; and Carr and Ram Island, 
located in the middle of the Merrimack 
River, along Newburyport’s north end. 
Cleanup effort: Arrangements are 
underway for transportation and 
disposal of the trash and debris 
discovered and bagged by volunteers 
as they search these regions. Numer- 
ous tires can be seen in the marshes 
and on river banks. The Earth Day 
committee is considering an area— 
wide collection of unwanted tires 
that would be accepted for a nominal 
fee and hauled away by one of the 
companies now recycling them. 
Anyone interested in Earth 
Weekend is invited to attend. For 
more information, call Caron Soond 
at 363-5777. 


a counselor and has provided group ~ 


Juvenile behavior strikes 


Some offended 
by distribution 
of childish fliers 


By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer News Editor 

& MELISSA CHOUINARD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC’s campus bulletin boards were recently 
littered with fliers many consider sexist and 
offensive. 

One flier, advertising the United Parcel 
Service (UPS), had a scantily dressed woman 
in a compromising position copied onto it, 
with the words “positions available” written 
over it. 

A flier recruiting members for the campus 
dart club was changed to read “fart club,” 
with an attending graphic ofa dart changed to 
a person’s backside. Still one more flier ad- 
vertising a young woman’s typing services 
featured a topless woman’s image drawn over 
it. 

Outraged: UPS representative Tom Carey 
expressed his outrage. 

“We don’t tolerate this from people inside 
our company, and we aren’t going to stand 
for it from people outside,” he said. UPS 
removed all of its fliers from campus. 

Sue Smulsky, secretary of student activities, 
said although there has beena recent outbreak 
of offensive fliers, the problem is not a new 
one. 

“The entire college was waiting in line to 
call me (about the UPS flier),” she said. 

She said a work study student removed all 
of the posters in C—Building in one day, and 
returned from removing the fliers on the third 
floor only to find new ones posted on the first. 

Not his job: Security Capt. Gino Mattozzi 
said it is not the job of campus security to 


Downtown tour 


Michael B. Pierce photo 


SPONSORED BY the NECC gallery, the Haverhill Downtown Partnership, 
and the Haverhill Council on Tourism, artist Jack Carlton’s exhibit, A 
CHRONICLE of the Human Condition, was viewed by spectators during a 
tour of his work. A reception followed at the Landmark Building. 


remove offensive materials from the bulletin 
boards. 

“This is pornography, plain and simple,” 
he said. “We have some really sick people on 
campus.” 

NECC President John Dimitry called the 
students responsible for the posters “pre- 
adolescent,” and said the fliers were demean- 
ing to women. 

“This is something a 12—year—old would 
do,” he said. 

He said the obscene fliers are not the only 
problem the school has had with the bulletin 
boards. People or organizations wishing to 


advertise on the board must get approval 
from student activities before posting their 
fliers on the boards. 

Permission needed: Companies have been 
coming on campus and posting fliers on 
bulletin boards, in classrooms and on cars 
without permission, however. 

Dimitry said fliers advertising trips to 
Montreal were misleading, and placed around 
campus without permission. Although they 
were removed, new ones soon appeared and 
the company stopped advertising only when 
contacted by the school. 

“Tt’s a constant problem,” he said. 


Center reaches out to veterans 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor. 


Returning from the Vietnam War, Gene Trask 
found himself unemployed and confused. 

He said he paid the price for the war by 
having experienced life-threatening situations, 
and seeing his best friend die in a helicopter 
crash. Separated from his wife and daughter 
for nearly six years caused his child to reject 
him. 

Like thousands of veterans, he tried to 
adjust to society and needed someone to talk 
to. The ex—helicopter pilot said his decision to 
go to the Veterans Outreach Center at the 
Lawrence campus for help was more than 
worthwhile. 

He used the center as a means to commu- 
nicate with fellow veterans about employ- 
ment assistance and counseling. 

Assistance: Now serving as benefits 
counselor, Trask said, “Basically I used the 
outreach center for a feeling of support. I just 
needed someone to talk to.” 

The center serves approximately 125 to 
150 veterans each month as an assessment 
and employment referral agency, and_ pro- 
vides housing assistance for homeless veter- 
ans. It also provides individual or group 
counseling for those experiencing depression 
or Post Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD), 
common among WWII, Korean, Vietnam, 
and Persian Gulf veterans. 

Kenneth Matthews, executive director and 
an original founder, believes Persian Gulf 
veterans will experience varying degrees of 
PTSD and depression, and says there is a 


misconception concerning the consequences 
they will face. He also foresees many develop- 
ing upper respiratory problems caused by the 
burning oil wells in Kuwait. 

“What we don’t realize is many of those 
guys were bombarded with missiles,” he said. 
“This tends to cause PTSD. Those involved 
in direct combat will be afflicted the most.” 

Frank DiNatale, assistant director, said 
PTSD occurs when certain stimuli make one 
recall a catastrophic experience from the past, 
such as a plane crash or a murder. A veteran’s 
denial of the disorder could lead to further 
complications. 

“The more someone tries to deny the 
event, the more it eats at them,” he said. “It’s 
normal to have these feelings. It’s a wound 
that does not bleed; it’s a wound in the soul. 
It stays with you for many years.” 

Homeless vets: Matthews, a Vietnam 
veteran, said the majority of the veterans the 
center assists are homeless, anda considerable 
number have PTSD. He said it’s difficult to 
get an accurate number of homeless veterans 
in the Merrimack Valley because many live 
with family or friends. 

The outreach center assist homeless vet- 
erans by working with various local shelters, 
and food pantries in the Merrimack Valley. 

Matthews said many veterans assisted by 
the center have PTSD. He believes psychia- 
trists, and social workers lack accurate 
knowledge of the disorder. 

“A psychiatrist will pick up only one part 
of it, like depression, or isolation,” he said. 

Matthews said social workers and psychia- 
trists not dealing with PTSD on a daily basis 


Isn't tt about time 
you spoke up ??? 


Drop off your letter to the editor today 


will frequently overlook veterans’ problems 
of mistrust, anger and problems with inter- 
personal relationships. 

Suicide factor: He said depression and 
suicide ideation are widely evident in veterans 
involved in direct combat, and estimates the 
number of suicides at over 100,000, citing 
the ailing economy as an important factor. 

“When you come back to the United 
States and you can’t find a job, you get 
depressed,” he said. “Even if you found ajob, 
you’d get depressed. Some veterans have 
used suicide as a way to cope with this de- 
pression.” ‘ 

Matthews said before soldiers go to war, 
they have a set of values they work by, but 
during war, they donot value the same things. 

The basic training period in the military 
changes soldiers’ set of values, by molding 
“18 and 19-year olds to react and not think.” 
Matthews feels this training is a primary factor 
leading to post—war disorders. 

“They basically want to humiliate you; to 
break you down,” he said. “They want to tear 
down your moral beliefs. This change of 
values causes many problems.” 

Many Vietnam veterans experienced feel- 
ing of isolation, and worthlessness when re- 
turning from the war. Matthews blames 
“isolated groups of protestors who targeted 
the warrior and not the war.” He said many of 
these protesters now hold management po- 
sitions, which worries him. 

“How much of what these protesters did 
in the past affects their hiring procedures,” he 
said. “I’m sure they make decisions based on 
personal feelings.” 


ae 
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Women’s time 


MUSICAL HUMORIST Carole Lynn sings about women’s rights at a recent 
party at NECC to celebrate women’s history month. 
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Faculty — from page | 


bills without (the second job).” 

Kevin Fitzgibbon, instructor, department 
of business administration, has to work 
summer jobs to supplement his income. He 
said he might be able to make it on his salary 
without the second job. 

“Survive is a good word,” he said. 

Other full-time faculty are more fortu- 
nate. Arthur Barlas, instructor, department of 
history and government, said he doesn’t have 
to work two jobs because of the income 
provided by his wife’s job, but that may soon 
change. 

Letdown: “I’m rather disappointed (at 
not getting a raise),” he said. “If it gets any 
worse, I’ll have to start looking for a second 
job.” 

He said more and more classes are being 
filled by part-time teachers, as the number of 
full—timers decreases. 

“We’re the last ofa dying breed,” he said. 

Full-time faculty are not the only ones 
affected by the budget cuts. Dottie Holmes, 
secretary for the dean of student affairs, said 


not getting a raise wasn’t the only problem . 


she and co—workers faced in the last four 
years. 

Like pay cut: She said full-time employ- 
ees were forced to either take a furlough, 
working for a period for which pay doesn’t 
come until retirement, or take an unpaid 
vacation. The period of pay-less work was 
based on the worker’s salary; the more the 
person made, the longer it lasted. 
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Crime Log. 


On March 6, between 10:30 and 11:30 a. 


m., $15 was stolen from one purse, and 
another was tampered with at Bright 
Horizons Child Care Center. 

On March 7, signs in the campus caf- 


“Tt wasn’t only that (we) didn’t get a pay 
raise; it was the same as getting a pay cut,” she 
said. 

She was asked to work for a period of four 
days without pay, but chose to take the vacation 
instead. She said other workers had to work 
for as much and three weeks without pay. 

“I’ve worked here for 25 years,” she said. 
“T feel like we should get some recognition 
money—wise.” 

Luckier than some: She said she doesn’t 
have to work a second job because of her 
husband’s income. 

“Not everyone is as lucky,” she said. 

Secretary Kathy Borruso said her income is 
not enough to cover her expenses. 

“It’s just not cutting it,” she said. “The 
rent, the bills all keep going up, but the 
income just stays the same.” 

Moonlighting: Vincent Alsfeld, professor, 
department of business administration, said 
he and many of the teachers in the math and 
business department work other jobs, not 
because they have to, but because it improves 
their currency with the subject matter. 

“(Moonlighting) keeps your professional 
skills up,” he said. “A lot of people (in the 
math and business department) could make 
more money (working in the fields they 


teach)...they teach becausetheylovetoteach.” ~ 


He said he started teaching years ago to 
put his kids through school, and decided to 
continue even though he could make it 
without the extra money. 
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eteria were vandalized. 

~ On March 12, between 3 and 7 p.m.,a 
wallet was stolen in the top floor of C- 
Building. It contained between $40 and 
$50 in cash, a driver’s license and credit 
cards, which were not found during a later 
search of C-Building garbage cans. 
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Cuts threaten 


school services 


Administration stretches budget 


By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer News Editor 


State-funding cuts have not only been hard 
on full-time NECC employees, they’ve pre- 
sented administration with budgetary prob- 
lems large enough to jeopardize the number 
of available programs and full-time staff posi- 
tions. 

According to Joe Brown, dean of admin- 
istration, the level of state funding for NECC 
has decreased nearly a third in the last four 
years, dropping from a level of $12 million in 
1988 to $8.1 million this year. 

In order to avoid a reduction of classes and 
maintain student enrollment numbers, he 
said the school has had to take several steps to 
reduce its spending, trying to make smaller 
amounts of money do the same amount of 
work, while fighting a 4 percent annual infla- 
tion rate. 

Chopping costs: He said in addition to 
other cost-saving measures, the school has 
put a hiring freeze on full-time employees, 
none of whom have received a pay raise in the 
last four years. 

NECC President John Dimitry said this 
resulted in dropping the number of full-time 
employees from 285 in 1988 to 245 this year 
through attrition. He said NECC is the only 
community college in the state not to have 
laid off a full-timer in four years. 

Brownsaid the hiring freeze has had nega- 
tive effects throughout the school, as the 
number of full-time employees slowly 
dwindles. 

“We’re four janitors short now, and all of 
the other sectors have vacancies,” he said. 


Other measures Brown listed to stretch 
the budget include: 

Clan increase in fees from $12 per credit in 
the fall of °88 to $20 per credit this year; 

Q) a reduction in the school’s energy 
spending, down from $800,000 in 1988 to 
$620,000 this year; 

Qian increase in class size from an average 
of 20 to 25 students; 

Qareduction in employee conference and 
business travel. 

Brown said campus maintenance has suf- 
fered from the dwindling budget. 

“There are substantial needs for equipment 
replacement, both in the academic and ad- 
ministrative (departments),” he said. “The 
buildings are also in need of repair.” 

Trying to cope: He said the school has 
tried to increase its income by allowing day- 
time courses taught by part-timers to be 
billed through the department of continuing 
education (DCE), where 100 percent of the 
tuition is retained by the school, instead of 
only 30 percent retained for daytime classes. 

“We’ve done dozens of things to try and 
bridge that $4 million gap,” he said. 

Dimitry said the governor may approve a 
plan allowing community colleges to retain 
100 percent of the tuition they collect start- 
ing July 1, which would add $1.5 million to 
the school’s budget. A decrease in state aid, 
however, is likely to nearly equal that, result- 
ing in a similar overall budget. 

“The governor wants to make it a wash,” 
he said.“It makes the school more student— 
oriented. The winners will be those (schools) 
who get more students, and those who get 
fewer will lose.” 


Earn Your 
Business Degree 


Bachelor of science degree in: 


Accounting 
Business Administration 
Business Studies 


Computer Information Systems 


Economics/Finance 
Liberal Studies 
Marketing 

Technical Management 


Associate of science degree in: 


Accounting 
Business Administration 


Computer Information Systems 


General Studies 


Evenings and Weekends 


Next Term 
April 27, 1992 


Directions: Rt. 93 to Exit 2 


19A Keewaydin Drive 
Salem, NH 03079 


Day Program 


Next Term 
May 25, 1992 


1-800-848-2037 
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Long haul 


File photo 


RIDERS BOARDING an MVRTA bus for an hour long ride to the Lawrence 
campus. An express bus would cut the ride to about 35 minutes. 


Bus — from page l 


Hard data needed: “Does the situation 
warrant a bus?” Fitzgibbon said. “Without 
research, off the top of your head, you could 
say ‘yeah.’ On the other hand, the economic 
situation and lack of specific information may 
say otherwise.” 

He said they are still gathering data, and 
the student affairs committee welcomes stu- 
dents to come speak with them. 

Kathy Rodger, Lawrence campus direc- 
tor, said getting faster transport to and from 
Lawrence is as important as it was getting the 
campus itself. 

“We want a damn good campus with 
everybody learning and top-notch courses, 
but the shuttle is the link,” Rodger said. “The 
shuttle is the way you really bring the two 
campuses together.” 

Senate involved: Student senator Forrest 
Pettengill wants to know what students need. 
He asks any student using public transit be- 
tween the campuses to send him a letter 
including their transportation needs. Write: 
Forrest Pettengill, c/o Student Activities, 
NECC, Elliot Way, Haverhill, MA 01830. 

“It’s important that it’s individual pieces 
of mail,” he said. “People look at a petition as 
one piece.” 

Norman Landry, dean of student affairs, 
said riders are the MVRTA’s business, and it 
will put buses where the riders are. He said 
NECC will look at students’ schedules after 
fall registration in May. 

“Before we talk intelligently about service, 
we need to know what we have for ridership,” 
he said. “But some people will be arguing for 
the chicken and the egg; if we have transport, 
the riders will follow.” 

Quicker ride versus budget: He said last 
year’s proposal for two express buses would 
have cut riding time from 55 to 35 minutes, 


but would have cost the school $50,000. 
Dimitry decided the school couldn’t afford 
that, Landry said. 

Melendez feels the school should be will- 
ing to pay some of the bill. 

Rodger said she didn’t know where the 
money would come from in these tough 
times. 

“My guess is we are going to have to go 
another two years, but eventually the economy 
has got to turn around, and higher education 
is going to have to get funded a little more 
sensibly,” Rodger said. 

Some progress: Landry and Costanza said 
there have been past successes in shortening 
the travel time between campuses. Two years 
ago, the need for transferring buses ended, 
shaving 10 or 15 minutes offthe trip, Costanza 
said. 

Costanza said communications should stay 
open, while alternative funds are sought out. 

“We shouldn’t not be talking,” Costanza 
said. “We can be looking at the long-term 
needs, but it will involve more money at some 
point. Maybe the state can come up with 
some demonstration money somewhere.” 


Pulling it together 


“We want a damn good 
campus with everybody learn- 
ing and top-notch courses, but 
the shuttle 1s the link,” said 
Lawrence campus director 
Kathy Rodger. 


Senate approves WRAZ money 
to purchase new equipment 


Allocation altered until installation of club adviser 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Managing Editor 


The student senate has approved $1,900 to 
purchase a Fax machine to be placed in the 
registrar’s office. According to their plan, 
students will be required to pay 50 cents per 
page and $1 per page for out of state trans- 
missions. 

A $3,152.45 request by WRAZ for new 
equipment, which was originally approved by 
the senate, was modified. According to senate 
member Forrest Pettengill, more informa- 
tion on the exact equipment was needed. 
WRAZ intended to use the money for two 
amplifiers, one power amplifier, two CD play- 
ers and two cart machines. 

The senate decided to allot $1,500 for the 
replacement of faulty equipment and hold 
additional money until a club adviser is ap- 


pointed. 

Shifting sites: Plans have been made to 
relocate the TV room and _ student senate 
office. The plan calls for the TV room to be 
moved to the far left-hand bay of the cafeteria 
and the senate office to be moved into the 
current TV room. The former senate office 
will be used by campus clubs. 

Due to the resignation of president John 
Hosty, former vice president Tammy Marks 
was elected as the new president. Senator Eric 
Smith was elected vice president. 

Sean Lydon, who previously challenged 
the senate’s authority to appoint students to 
an ad hoc committee to fill vacant senate 
positions, was appointed to this committee. 
Former secretary Roger Manrique and Mark 
Foynes were also appointed. The appoint- 
ments put the senate membership at its maxi- 
mum of 15. 


privilege.” 

All senate members reached for comment 
said they had not eaten on non—meeting days. 
Senate Secretary Shawn Dunning said he 
recalled at least one instance of abuse when a 
senator, who no longer belongs to the group, 
charged a meal on a day when rules barred 
him from free food. 

During the No Bozo bash, a WRAZ and 
student senate concert held in the cafeteria 
last semester, attendants consumed $514 
worth of food intended only for workers and 
entertainers, Michaud said. 

“That was abuse,” he said. 

Live and learn: Student senator John 
Hosty, senate president at the time of the 
concert, said it was a learning experience in 
event programming. 

“Tt wasn’t a mistake,” he said. “No 
programming’s a mistake. Students are ama- 
teurs at programming, and we learn from our 
mistakes. And people did have fun.” 

Programming concerts and functions and 
purchasing cafeteria food have been the main 
drains on the senate’s budget this year. 

Hopping said he realizes the hard questions 
raised when the senate, which controls 
$320,000 in club and activity funding, runs 
its books into the red. 

Reason why: Hopping said book keeping 
problems lay behind the deficit. He didn’t get 
regular monthly reports as he should have, he 
said, because bookkeeper Joan Driscoll was 
out from injuries and illnesses. 

Driscoll agreed there was a lapse in records 
sent to clubs due to health problems and 

_injuries, but said every club is ultimately re- 
sponsible for its own finances. 

“All the other clubs managed to keep up 
their bookkeeping,” she said. “The only clubs 
in the red now are WRAZ and the senate.” 

WRAZ program director Joe Belmer said 
the station spent $278 over their budget this 
year because some equipment prices increased 
after orders had been placed. 

Mice in charge of cheese? The senate 
overspending its budget while getting free 
lunches raised the issue of whether those 
involved with student government warrant 
the meals or other incentives. 

Hopping said the free lunches were the 


only concrete 
motivation for 
student govern- 
ment participa- 
tion at NECC. 
He said other 
schools’ sena- 
tors get perks 
like credits, pay 


and better park- 
ing spaces. 
R. Hoyer-Ellefsen phot Medd te 
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really proud of 
the people who 
have stuck with the senate,” he said. 

Hosty said incentives are important for 
student government. 

Drawing students to senate: “Reward- 
ing senators with academic credit would at- 
tract intelligent, motivated people to student 
government,” he said. “Payments would let 
students concentrate on the senate without 
having to take on part-time jobs. Elections 
would become more competitive as well.” 

Two representatives from local commu- 
nity colleges said they give no perks to those 
participating in student government. 

Tom Bourke, assistant dean of students at 
Northshore Community College, and Den- 
nis Malvers, director of student activities for 
Middlesex Community College, said those in 
student government get no benefits other 
than experience. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry said he 
didn’t know the senate was getting free lunches 
until recently, and he is now waiting on a 
detailed report on the matter. 

“T don’t think the student senators should 
have meals paid for,” he said. “For 31 years, 
we’ve had a reputation for strong student 
government without incentives. I see no rea- 
son why that can’t work for another 31 years.” 


Editor’s note: 

The Observer’s staff spends approximately 
$25 to $30 every other weekend from its adver- 
tising account to purchase food for layout sessions. 
No money from its regular student activity 
allocation ts used for this purpose. 


Senate president resigns 


Hopes to pass on knowledge to new generation of leaders 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Managing Editor 


John Hosty has resigned as student senate 
president 

In his letter ofresignation, Hosty said, “At 
this time, I believe the best way I can serve the 
students is by passing on my experiences and 
knowledge I have accumulated to the next 
generation of senate leaders.” 

He said he had planned his resignation 
since the start of this semester. 

“T think it’s very important to pass on the 
knowledge, so they can build on a founda- 
tion,” he said. 

Obstacles: Hosty, will remain on the 
student senate, and said the senate has made 
great progress toward internal organization, 
which will lead to a more efficient and 
meaningful political arena, but said certain 
campus sectors do not cooperate. 

“I’m not sure the staff, faculty, and or 
administration that works with the student 
senate does not try to deliberately slow the 
fruition of students’ ideas,” he said. 

Senate member, Forrest Pettengil said 
Hosty actually resigned so he would not be 
forced out of office. 

Pettengill said he asked Hosty for his 
resignation prior to the March 16 meeting, 
but Hosty refused. 

At the meeting, Pettengill addressed the 
rest of the senate and asked Hosty to resign. 

“John, due to his own personal agenda, 
cannot remain non-partisan in his position as 
president,” he said. 

Neutral executive: Pettengill said ac- 


cording to senate bylaws and Robert’s Rules of 


Order, the senate guideline for proper parlia- 
mentary procedure, the president is only sup- 
posed to act as a moderator of sorts and 
conduct the meetings without entering de- 
bates. 
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FORMER SENATE president John Hosty. 


He said Hosty did enter debates and dis- 
cussions and if he wanted to he should have 
done so from the senate floor rather than 
from his position as president. 

“T believe John used the senate in trying to 
create a student dictatorship in which he is the 
dictator,” Pettengill said. 

Hosty denied the allegation that he was 
forced out. 

“That’s a ludicrous idea,” he said. “He 
just had no point. If his point was I did too 
much because of my influence, the most the 
senate would have done was reprimand me. 
You do not use a bazooka on a fly.” 

Differing views: “He takes a dangerous 
approach because he doesn’t allow people to 
voice their opinions,” he said. “What Forrest 
did was very destructive.” 

Hosty said he told several people he was 
planning to resign before semester’s end. 

Stephen Michaud, director of student activi- 
ties, said Hosty told him it was in the back of his 
mind to resign. 

“Tt didn’t come as a great surprise,” he said. 

Former vice president Tammy Marks was 
elected by the senate to fill Hosty’s position and 
senator Eric Smith was named vice president. 
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Chicken scratch — 


Science club examines handwriting, 
determines moods after its analysis 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC students discovered what their hand- 
writing revealed about them and what kind of 
day they would have while contributing to a 
science scholarship. 

The science and technology club recently 
sponsored a handwriting and biorhythms 
analysis, with proceeds going toward a 
scholarship for NECC students interested in 
science and technology. 

Although this was the second year the club 
did the analysis, club President Derek Dispensa 
said members don’t actually know how to 
analyze handwriting themselves. The com- 
puter analyzes writing samples through a 
disc. 

Special disc: The disc is called Share— 
Ware, made and researched at Berkeley by 
graphologists and software designers. 

Dispensa said the computer shows how 
people present themselves on the outside. 
The program is based on scientific guidelines. 

For example, ifthe writing baseline ascends, 
an optimistic attitude is displayed. If it de- 
scends, a pessimistic attitude is displayed. 


Tim Buck, a club member who took part 
in working the handwriting and biorhythm 
reports, said, “Ninety—eight percent of the 
people who do it said that their reports are 
accurate.” Stephanie Bishop, an NECC stu- 
dent who had her handwriting analyzed, said, 
“My report showed a very accurate reading.” 

The biorhythm reports that the club pro- 
cessed tell how the application ofmathematics 
to the biological rhythm of life influences 
fluctuations of people’s feelings and actions. 
It shows a rhythmic pattern that explains why 
a person feels energetic, intelligent or down 
on certain days. Biorhythms are based on the 
scientific fact that the single human cell is 
regulated by rhythmic pulsations. 

How it works: To find your biorhythm, 
the computer adds the total number of daysin 
your life from the time of birth to the first part 
of the month desired. This number is divided 
by the numbers representing the three 
rhythmic numbers: 23 physical days, 28 sen- 
sitive days, and 33 intelligent days. 

Melisa Whited, an NECC student who 
had her biorhythm calculated, said, “Half of 
it was accurate, half ofit wasn’t,” while Bishop 
said her biorhythm was completely wrong. 


Uncovering feelings with computer’s aid 
Richard Hoyer-Ellefsen photo 
MEMBERS OF the science and technology club analyze handwriting and 
biorhythms of students in the cafeteria. 


The disc for the biorhythms is called Bio-— 


-cal. Both Bio—cal and Share—Ware were given 


to the club by Larry Kent, who organized the 
club three years ago. 
Share—Ware can be purchased from the 
science and technology club for $1. 
Although the handwriting analysis and 
biorhythm reports received profitable atten- 


tion, they were not the primary fund-raisers 
for the scholarship program. 

The club also sold raffle tickets in the 
cafeteria for 50 cents. The prizes are: first 
prize, tickets to a Bruins game on March 21; 
second prize, a $30 money order; and the 
third prize, two movies for a cinema in your 
area. 


Club debates over Prodigy system purchase 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The science and technology club is working 
onthe NECC information station. This project 
is an electric bulletin board for faculty, stu- 
dents and clubs to use. 

Anyone could inquire about clubs, activities, 
school and upcoming events. 

“Students could leave personal messages 
to each other; someone could advertise their 
car for sale,” said club President Derek 
Dispensa. 

Dispensa said this will be made possible 
through a service called Prodigy, which will be 


hooked up to the computer in the library, the 
site of the information center. 

Prodigy allows students to call the com- 
puter from home to leave and receive mes- 
sages. The service has an encyclopedia in it 
along with new medical research and differ- 
ent kinds of information that will be updated 
every month. 

Almost over: This project has been un- 
derway for a year and is expected to be 
finished next semester. The science and 
technology club needs to purchase Prodigy, 
but needs school funding because its budget 
can’t afford it. 

Club member Tim Buck opposes the 


New service 


Prodigy allows students to call 
the computer from home to 
leave and receive messages. 


project. 

“T never liked the idea from the beginning,” 
Buck said. “I was out—voted. It’s a good idea, 
but it won’t get enough use for the money it 
costs.” He said it will also be a waste of 


electricity. 

Not a lot of use: The science and tech- 
nology club has a program set up on a disc 
called QUICK-BBS (Bulletin Board System) 
that isn’t getting much use. It has a small 
amount of club information and some faculty 
office phone numbers. 

“Tt doesn’t have a lot of information on it 
now; it needs advertising,” Dispensa said. 
“Anyone could go give it a shot.” The com- 
puter is located in the library. 

The science and technology club is look- 
ing for new members and encourages anyone 
interested to come to the meetings on Mon- 
days from noon until 1 p.m. 


Paralegal club students pick 
Guarino for graduation speaker 


By TRACY YOUNG 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The paralegal club unanimously invited John 
Guarino, a professor from the history and 
government department, to be the guest 
speaker at its annual pinning ceremony. 
The pinning ceremony is an annual event 
honoring the paralegal graduates. At the 
ceremony, graduates are presented with a pin 
for their hard work and accomplishments. 
The paralegal students wanted a speaker 
who had affected their lives and made a 
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positive impact on them. 

Honored: “I am very touched that the 
paralegal club asked me,” Guarino said. “Iam 
not sure what I will speak about yet, but I will 
try not to lecture you all.” 

“John is more than just a teacher,” said 
Tom Gordon, paralegal student. “He is a 
friend and adviser, not only in school, but in 
life itself.” 

Guarino has had many of these students in 
class at least once, and is adviser to many of 
them. Tammy Soucy, club secretary, said 
Guarino had been a great inspiration to her. 
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Making 
science 
friendly 
to all 


New program stresses 
hands—on approach 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Editor 


The Dwight D. Eisenhower grant enables NECC to help 
middle and elementary schools better educate their students 
in the science and math fields. 

Teachers attend workshops organized by NECC faculty, 
which are intended to motivate the teachers through hands-on 
experiments. 

Materials given to teachers for experiments are brought to 
the classrooms for student experiments. 

Funding the future: Edward DeSchuytner, chairperson, 
department of natural science, said the grant tries to improve 
poor science and math education in this country. 

He also said it is often too late to get high school students 
interested in science, and that it needs to occur in the middle 
schools. 

Jane Leahy, Arlington School teacher, said her school had 
practically no hands—on material. 7 

She attended a workshop in which experiments were done 
to test the absorbency, strength and cost of paper towels. She 
said she intended to have her students do these experiments 
so they could draw conclusions about which paper towels are 
most efficient. 

Tools: Another experiment performed in her workshop 
involved lenses, and how to make film projectors, flashlights 
and magnifying glasses with them. 

“It’s wonderful when the students have something to 
work with directly,” she said. “Their understanding changes 
when they can do hands-on experiments.” 

Leahy also said these experiments help students because 
they perform them in teams, so they have to learn how to work 
with each other. 

John Mason, professor, department of natural science, 
taught this workshop and said these experiments stimulate the 
reasoning process and help students make decisions. 

Teaching the teachers: He also said this program at- 
tempts to stimulate teachers that are typically not schooled in 
science, so they can stimulate students and alleviate their fears. 

“The teachers are very positive to what we are doing,” he 


Changing education 


said. “These programs are for the benefit of the teachers, so 
they can ultimately benefit the students.” 

He also said teachers appreciated having materials to take 
back to their classes. 

Mary Wadman, professor, department of natural science, 
taught a workshop dealing with chemistry for kids. 

Apples and oranges: She said part of the problem in the 
lack of science education existed because teachers get switched 
from classes such as English to science. 

“Teachers frequently don’t have the training,” she said. 
“There is a lot of mental resistance to science.” 

Francis Champoux, professor, department of natural sci- 
ence, said elementary school teachers tend to have weak 
backgrounds in science. 

“When teachers don’t fully understand a subject, they just 
have the students read the book and memorize definitions,” 
he said. “Kids start hating science because they are doing work 
they don’t understand.” 

Methods matter: Wadman said students can easily get 
bored with science if it is not made interesting for them. 

“By the time students are in the third or fourth grade, they 
are turned offto science, and a scientific approach needs to be 
developed,” she said. 

She also said experiments allow students a better under- 
standing of the material. 

“Students learn much more through hands—on experi- 
ments,” she said. “The experiments don’t have to be tough, 
and they teach more than any other method.” 

Motivated: As for the teachers, they enjoyed the work- 


File photo 
HAVERHILL SCHOOL system addresses a new science curriculum. Edward DeSchuytner meets with Susan 
Thomas, Nettle School; Judith Zaino, Tilton School; and Dr. Geraldine O’Donnell, assistant superintendent. 


shops and looked forward to relaying the information to their 
students. 

Jean Zembruski, Henry K. Oliver School teacher, said she 
thought her students would benefit from these experiments. 

“They gave usa kit of materials that wasn’t expensive,” she 
said. “You don’t even need many materials to do these 
experiments.” 

Pedro Payano, Frost School teacher, took Wadman’s 
workshop. 

Learning through doing: “Experiments are always a good 
way for students to learn because they do things on their 
own,” he said. “Books have to break things down, but 
experiments always teach the students.” 

Champoux said teachers need to get away from text books 
more. 


“The students can logically start figuring out why some- 
thing is going to happen when they perform experiments,” he ~ 


said. “Students begin to see how things work.” 

Robert Paul, professor, department of natural science, ran 
a workshop using rocks and mineral specimens. 

Works both ways: He said these programs serve the pur- 
pose of exciting the teachers as well as the students. 

“Grade school teachers are very receptive to newideas,” he 
said. “We’re trying to get teachers a little more excited about 
new ways of getting simple ideas across to the students.” 

Paul said the teachers looked forward to the next session. 

“These programs are definitely a success, and nota forced 
success,” he said. “These workshops stimulate the hell out of 
the teachers.” 


Hispanic club raises funds to help local family 


By JENNIFER CONNOLLY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Hispanic cultural club (HCC) has 
launched a fund-raising drive for the family of 
Juan and Theresa Fajardo, whose home was 
one of three destroyed in a February fire. 
Juan, a janitor for the Lawrence campus 
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library, and Theresa, a part-time counselor 
and volunteer for the North East Consortium 
of Colleges and Universities in Massachusetts 
at the Lawrence campus, lost their three— 
family Greenwood Street, Lawrence house in 
the fire, which began in an adjacent aban- 
doned building. 

Lt. John Lannon of the Lawrence Fire 
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Department confirmed allegations that the 
fire was the 15th arson of the year in the city. 

Tragedy: The fire left 27 people homeless, 
nine of whom were members of the Fajardo 
family. 

“Many times I thank God no one was hurt 
in the fire,” said Theresa, who moved to the 
United States 10 years ago from Santa 
Domingo to be with her sister. “I think not of 
what was destroyed, but ofthe good memories 
T’ll always have.” 

The Fajardos are renting an apartment at 
231 Hunchary St., Lawrence. 

The Hispanic cultural club, which includes 
many of the Fajardos’ friends, is sponsoring 
an emergency aid drive to raise donations of 
money, clothing and household utensils. Ana 
Sanabria, HCC president, said the drive has 
been moderately successful, and emphasized 
the need for more clothes. 

Helping out: On the Lawrence campus, 
student senator Claribel Melendez is also 
running an aid drive, which has raised $500 
and collected clothes. Money and clothing 
have also been provided by the Red Cross. 

“T can’t find words to describe how I feel 
about the contributions and support of my 
friends and family,” Theresa said. “Everyone 
I know has treated me like family and given 
me strength to carry on.” 

Theresa accepts contributions and gives 
the majority to her mother and sister. 

“T’m going to look like a millionaire with 
all my new clothes,” she said. 

Nunzio DiMarca, coordinator of student 
activities at the Lawrence campus and a close 


| Mario O’Norls photo 
 NUNZIO DIMARCA praises rellef efforts. 


friend of the Fajardos, said, “There has been 
a great deal of cooperation on the part of Bill 
O’Brien, the evening coordinatorin Lawrence, 
and the entire staff” in supporting the Fajardos. 

Juan and Theresa Fajardo and their two 
children keep positive attitudes, thanks to 
their friends’ encouragement. 

“T will take the future one day at a time,” 
Theresa said. “Every day I pray that Jesus will 
give me the best day of my life.” 
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ESL program 
works wonders 


English equals jobs for area minorities 


By PAUL ROBERTS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The English as a Second Language (ESL) 
program, which accounts for almost 40 per- 
cent of all classes offered at the Lawrence 
campus, is helping to turn area welfare re- 
cipients into productive members of the 
community. 

ESL program director Allan Hislop said, 
“T think we have impacted the community. 
We’ve done it quietly, but we have made a 
difference.” 

The heavily Hispanic population in 
Lawrence is obvious in the ESL enrollment. 
With 19 countries represented, 80 percent of 
the students’ native language is Spanish. 

Demanding curriculum: ESL is a very in- 
tensive six semester program. It requires 
students to take three classes each semester 
for a total of 24 class hours a week. 

“Everyone would like to see it shorter, but 
that is simply how long it takes,” Hislop said. 

Half of the incoming students said they 
were taking the program to prepare themselves 
to attend college. Ninety percent of them 
leave after just three semesters, because, as 
Hislop said, “After three semesters, they have 
learned enough to be able to work for 
someone, someone who is good working 
with foreigners.” 

Lawrence’s ESL program, which has close 
to 500 students, has gotten as big as the 
current budget will allow, Hislop said. 

Overcrowded: “Because of the budget 
problems, they (the administration) want 
classes to have 25 students for every teacher,” 
he said. “ESL should only have 15 students 
per teacher to be able to function properly.” 

The average class size is about 21 in the 
day division. 

Both Hislop and Lawrence campus director 
Kathy Rodger agree a shuttle bus running 
between the Lawrence and the Haverhill 
campus is what is most needed to continue 
the success of the program. 

“The more you can get them (ESL stu- 
dents) out of their current environment and 


into an English speaking environment, the 
quicker they will adjust,” Hislop said. 

Doubtful on shuttle: Hislop, who isn’t 
optimistic about getting such a service, said, 
“T’ve been here 13 years, and I see that what 
we need most is a shuttle service, and it’s the 
last thing we’ll ever get.” 

He blames the government, claiming it 
has refused to support the infrastructure. 
Currently, ifa student uses the city bus system, 
it takes about an hour to go from one campus 
to the other. 

The ESL program and community colleges 
in general are necessary to supply an educated 
labor pool to the community, Hislop said. 

“You get them into a job to keep them off 
welfare,” he said. 

Over 40 percent of the ESL students (day) 
are on some sort of public assistance program. 
Because of the poverty in the area, Hislop said 
it would be almost impossible to offer this 
type of program without some sort of financial 
aid. Over 90 percent of ESL students receive 
financial aid. As for the future, Hislop said, 
“We hope to continue to integrate adults into 
working in the community.” 


File photo 
NECC ESL director Allan Hislop works 
with non-English speakers on language 
skills important for their future. 


Picture identification cards 
cost too much; return unlikely 


By JIM SULLIVAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The photo IDs once distributed to NECC 
students are definitely a thing of the past, 
according to Steven Michaud, director of 
student activities. 

In response to complaints lodged against 
the new paper ID cards, students will soon be 
able to have them laminated. 

The durability 
of the ID, how- 
ever, is not the 
only problem, 
students said. 

“When you 
get an ID, you 
should have a 
photo and date of 
birth to make it 
valid,” said Oscar 
Jiménez, liberal 
arts major. 

Due to the 
number of stu- 
dents that come 
to NECC, the 
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PAPER ID cards are 


new ID’s are 5 
much more cost C0St effective, says 
effective. Stephen Michaud. 


The photo ID’s cost upward of $1.65, 
compared to the paper ID’s of under $1. 

When the photo ID’s were distributed, 
some were often leftover from students who 
didn’t pick them up. 

Cheaper cards: “I know ofa few students 
who had several photo ID’s,” Michaud said, 


Ls 


reinforcing the cost effectiveness of the new 
paper ones. 

Of 100 students polled in Lawrence and 
Haverhill, 37 actually carried their ID’s. 

“The new ID’s look unofficial; we should 
be given a photo ID not just a slip of paper,” 
said Paul Domenech, liberal arts major. 

Of the students that carried their ID’s, 
several said they were denied discounts 
normally given to students with a college ID. 
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LAWRENCE CAMPUS’ atrium is one of the spaces planners assure are available 
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Lawrence examines 
handicapped issues 


By MATT KERTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC has taken time to think and prepare 
for the needs of the disabled at its Lawrence 
campus. 

Linda Comeau, director of the office for 
students with disabilities (OSD), said, “The 
first thing they did was make the building an 
accessible entrance for wheelchairs. Parking 
for the handicapped is located near the build- 
ing. The curb was cut to slope up onto the 
walk—way. 

Once on the sidewalk the person must go 
through a fence gate to the Franklin Street 
sidewalk. Going up the sidewalk, the person 
then must go up aramp that leads to the door 
on Franklin street. The door was installed 
with a wheelchair height buzzer to inform 
security to open the door. 

Effort pays off: Kathy Rodger, Lawrence 
campus director, said, “This is probably not 
the easiest and most convenient way, but it is 
definitely accessible.” She has also heard ofno 
complaints. 

“Other than the curb cut in the parking 
lot, the city has made the corner of Franklin 
and Lowell streets accessible by making slopes 
for wheelchairs,” she said. 

“NECC has requested that the city to 
paint this area yellow, so people would know 
not to park there and that it was a handi- 
capped stop,” she said. 

Asked ifautomatic doors would be put in, 
Comeau said, “probably not, due to security 
reasons.” 

Rodger gave an example of how security 
does not let anyone in through the handi- 


capped ramp. A student was with a person in 
a wheelchair trying to get in through the 
Franklin street. door. Security only saw the 
person not in a wheelchair and told them to 
use the other door. They then saw the other 
person in a wheelchair and let them in. 

Appropriate judge: “The school brought 
in Phil Dandurant, a student who uses a 
wheelchair, who is also an experienced access 
monitor for Massachusetts,” Comeau said. 

He went through the building pointing 
out what needed to be changed. 

The bathrooms, elevators and doors all 
met the state codes. He did point out the 
hallways are narrow in some spots. 

“This problem was brought up and is 
being corrected with the renovation plan,” 
Rodger said. 

Other problems include lack of Braille 
signs and a need for the pay phone at 
wheelchair height. Comeau said they have 
made a request for the special pay phone. 

Access in place: Asked about other OSD 
programs, Comeau said, “Programs are 
available to meet the needs of students.” A 
visual tek, which enlarges print, was delivered 
to Lawrence. Note taking programs and 
interpreters are also available, if needed. 

Most students with special needs aren’t 
going to OSD. Both Comeau and Rodger 
said most disabled students don’t want to be 
identified as disabled or having special needs. 

A pamphlet with office hours, phone 
numbers and OSD staff names is available 
near the front desk at the Lawrence Campus 
to let students with disabilities know what is 
available. For information, call Comeau at 
374-3654. 
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Lending a helping hand 


No stereotype fits homeless; it could happen t to anyone in 3 months’ time 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


Picturing all homeless people as stereotypical 
individuals, clutching a paper bag filled with 
a whiskey bottle, is a destructive and dis- 
heartening misconception, say experts work- 
ing to resolve the problem. 

Over 60 percent of the nation’s homeless 
consist of families who cannot be seen, or 
identified as homeless, walking down the 
street. 

“Most of the homeless have lost their 
housing, but this is not the main issue,” said 
Jeannine Murphy, director of residential ser- 
vices for Emmaus, Inc., which operates a 
homeless shelter in Haverhill. 

“Many people do not have any other 
support system available,” she said. 

Many homeless people come from abusive 
situations they can’t go back to, Murphy said. 
Others have lost their jobs and are unable to 
find another one before their next rent pay- 
ment is due. Many have lost unemployment 
benefits as well. 

Could be anyone: “The typical middle— 
income person is just three months away from 
being homeless ifthey lost their job,” Murphy 
said. “Most people live from paycheck to 
paycheck.” 

Parents living in elderly complexes are not 
allowed to take in homeless children, she said. 
Also, many parents do not own homes, but 
live in one-bedroom apartments and cannot 
afford to take their grown children or grand- 
children in. 

“The thing about the homeless these days 
is that it could be anybody,” said Kimberly 
Tucker, coordinator of fund-raising and public 
relations for Emmaus, Inc. 

Lisa, 20, a resident of Emmaus House, 
said she lived with her mother until moving 
into an apartment with a friend. She soon 
found she couldn’t afford it and had to move 
out. 

“T went from one place to another, living 
with friends and relatives,” she said. “I just 
got tired of it and came to Emmaus.” 


Lisa had been on oe for the past two 
years, and they referred her to Emmaus House. 

Drugs contribute: “Drugs brought me to 
this situation, I’m not ashamed to say,” said 
Valerie, a 26-year-old mother temporarily 
staying at Emmaus House. 

She was living with her mother when 
actively using drugs, until her mother told her 
to leave. Valerie said it took her almost eight 
months before she got to Emmaus, and was in 
various rehabilitation programs and shelters, 
but is now abstaining from drug use. 

“Now [’ve been in this program for three 
wecks, and I found my own apartment,” she 
said. “It’s time to be responsible, independent 
and a mother.” 

Murphy, who has been at Emmaus for 
four years, said the most important thing she 
has learned is that people cannot place their 
own personal values and expectations on an- 
other human being. 

Homeless people come from unique 
backgrounds, and to assume that they have 
the same skills as we might have puts them in 
an impossible situation where they can’t meet 
our expectations, she said. 

Initial quest: “When I first started here, I 
was ona mission; I wanted to give something 
back,” Murphy said. “But you can’t have the 
attitude that you can save them.” 

Murphy’s main priority is to break the 
cycle of homelessness. She does not want to 
see them back next year, “except to visit.” 

A true measure of success is when people 
are not in a recurring situation, she said. 

“These people are wounded in some ways 
when they come through the doors,” she 
said. “And we try to see what other factors 
were involved when they became homeless.” 

Murphy said many people are apathetic 
toward the homeless. 

“They have the attitude of, ‘I don’t feel 
sorry for those people.’ They were using 
drugs, prostitutes, and can’t or won’t change 
their lives,” she said. 

Although she agrees it is their responsibil- 
ity to change their lives, she understands that 
half of them are abandoned from as early as 3 
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EMMAUS HOUSE in Haverhill helps local homeless get back on their feet after 
suffering from abusive situations and drug and alcohol dependency. 


years old, living out of garbage cans, or are 
victims of abuse, often growing up on their 
own. 

“The things they went through, all of the 
abuse, would make anyone sick to their stom- 
achs,” Murphy said. “How can we place our 
values on these people?” 

In addition to shelter, Emmaus House 
gives people a chance to start over. After that, 
it is up to the individual to decide what they 
want to do with their lives. 

“T didn’t like it (Emmaus House) at first 
because of the strict rules,” Valerie said. “I 
always had rules, but never rules like being in 
a house at 5 o’clock.” 

But Valerie said the recovery groups in the 
house “helped me with drinking.” 

“All these rules try to make you respon- 
sible when you get out of the shelter,” Lisa 
said. “Sometimes people see it as them being 
‘mean,’ but that’s not it. Ifsomeone watches 
TV all day, they will not get anything accom- 
plished.” 

Many types of people: Lisa Desiderio, an 


NECC student in the alcohol/drug abuse 
counseling program, has interned at Emmaus 
House for over a year. 

“T like being at Emmaus because there are 
such diverse types of people who come in 
here,” she said. “I like the children, too; 
mothers need support for their kids.” 

Desiderio said she can get more out of her 
experience because she deals with a variety of 
issues, besides substance abuse. 

“You get out of this house what you put 
into it,” Valerie said. 

Tucker said Emmaus, Inc. is looking at a 
capitol fund-raising drive for a new program 
called Bethel, a transitional housing program 
for women and children. The staying time 
will be 18 months to almost three years, 
during which time residents will learn to 
become more self-sufficient. A new facility 
will have to be purchased, hopefully in Hav- 
erhill, Murphy said. 

“People should have a right to stay in their 
own community,” she said. “And everyone 
has a right to dignity and fair housing.” 


Service agencies serve many inneed 


Support system committed to helping local homeless through tough times 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


Merrimack Valley’s homeless have a strong 
support system, committed to serving their 
individual needs. 

Emmaus House, Gilead House and Mitch’s 
Place are all under the umbrella name Emmaus 
Inc., according to Kimberly Tucker, coordi- 
nator of fund-raising and public relations. 

“We have five programs within two buildings 
to provide homeless shelter services,” she said. 

Providing help: Emmaus House serves 
families and individuals in crisis by providing 
a structured residence with a 24-hour staff, 
said Jeanine Murphy, director of residential 
services. It provides family accommodations, 
parenting education support, crisis interven- 
tion, life-skills training, budgeting skills and 
three meals a day. 

It also helps clients find subsidized hous- 
ing and low-cost apartments, and the staff 
offers referrals to medical, mental health, 
education, job training, parenting and day— 
care services. 

Families live on the first two floors of 
Emmaus House. The third floor houses single 
adult men, dormitory style, for approximately 
three months. 

Most family guests are referred to Emmaus 
House by the welfare department. Emmaus 
works on a first-come, first-served basis, 
Tucker said. Referrals can be families facing 
eviction or overcrowded conditions, single 
parents or individuals recovering from 
substance abuse. Emmaus offers a sober 
environment. 

Other services: Across the street from 
Emmaus House is the Gilead House, which 
opened in 1989 as transitional housing. Resi- 


Staying drug free 


Individuals referred to 
Gilead must have three 
months sobriety or recent 
completion of a treatment 
program, some source of 
income, and must be 
committed to positive living. 


dents are usually Department of Mental Health 
(DMH) clients or recovering alcohol or sub- 
stance abusers. DMH clients consist of people 
living with a mental illness. Some are from 
Danvers State Hospital, Tucker said. 

“Gilead House is the only program in the 
country that places DMH clients with sub- 
stance and alcohol abusers,” Tucker said. “It 
is an interesting mix of population; they may not 
have much in common, but they have their good 
days and bad days just like everyone else.” 

The house has 13 single rooms, all of 
which have subsidized rents, Murphy said. 
Some benefits include a sober environment, 
weekly in-house meetings, development of 
personal reliance, a positive group environ- 
ment, 24-hour crisis intervention, a live-in 
manager, and assistance with transition to 
independent community living, she said. 

Individuals referred to Gilead must have 
three months sobriety or recent completion 


Helping those to help themselves 
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PROVIDING SHELTER, Kimberly Tucker, searches for available space for those 


without a place to stay. 


of a treatment program, some source of in- 
come, and must be committed to positive 
living. 

Seasonal: Inaddition toits otheryear-round 
shelter programs, Emmaus, Inc. hasa six-month, 
winter—emergency shelter for the area’s homeless 
individuals, called Mitch’s Place. 

Located in the basement of Gilead House, 
Mitch’s Place works on a first-come, first— 
served basis, and guests can only stay there to 
sleep. Beginning at 5 p.m., Mitch’s offers 
dinner, ashower anda warm bed. Guests start 


lining up at the door beginning at 4 p.m., 
Tucker said. 

“Mitch’s Place gives the homeless people a 
clean, safe environment for the night and is an 
alternative to a bridge or a doorway,” she said. 

A light breakfast is served in the morning, 
and guests are out by 7 a.m., since Mitch’s 
Place is not a 24-hour shelter. 

Emmaus House, Gilead House and Mitch’s 
Place are examples of Emmaus, Inc. 
commitment to serving the needs of the © 
area’s homeless, Tucker said. 
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Degree seeking 


Richard Hoyer-Ellefsen photo 
VETERAN NECC student Dave Morin 
balances work, family and education. 


Observer Features 


By C.J. ARMSTRONG 
Observer Staff Reporter 


This is not a success story, at least not yet. But 
it is a reminder that success, honest “sweat— 
of-the—brow” success, doesn’t come easy. 

Dave Morin, a 34-year-old disabled vet- 
eran, is a gutsy man with hopes for his future 


and his family. He knows the difficulties of 


trying to finish his education, provide for his 
children’s education, and retire in modest 
comfort with his wife, Karen. 
The Morins, who live in Tewksbury, have 
two daughters, Samantha, 5, and Melanie, 7. 
“The girls are my pride and joy because 
they have brought so much happiness into 
our household,” Morin said. 
Emotionally wealthy: However, if family 
happiness were all that was needed for 
comfortable living and a secure future, the 
Morins would be rich. But they are not, at 
least not in the financial sense. 

Morin hopes to get his bachelor’s degree 
in business management at UMass/Lowell. 
Considering the fact that the Massachusetts 


job market isn’t exactly overflowing with 
vacancies, Morin said he has managed to stay 
a step ahead of hitting the panic button. He 
receives financial assistance (good until 1999 ) 
through a full—tuition work study program, 
including government assistance. 

Karen has survived. several cutbacks at 
Wang Laboratories, and supports her 
husband’s efforts to finish his education. 

Saviour spouse: “Ifit wasn’t for my wife, 
who works, I wouldn’t be in college today,” 
Morin said. 

Because of Morin’s disability, he has a paid 
contract with the government. He works in 
the registrar’s office as an assistant to Nancy 
Sabin, NECC veteran’s benefits coordinator. 

Morin said he buys savings bonds for his 
children to ensure they receive a good educa- 
tion. 

The Morin children are aware of the word 
“responsibility.” Fora weekly allowance, they 
do small chores around the apartment. 

At NECC, where Morin is a full-time 
student, he not only has his classes and work 
to contend with, but as president of the 
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Education provides success 


‘Gutsy’ NECC veteran student speaks about his triumphs 


veteran’s club, he and Sabin are spokesper- 
sons for over 200 on-campus veterans. Both 
were instrumental in delaying the potential 
cancellation of veteran’s benefits for the spring 
semester. Without these financial grants, 
NECC veterans would not have gained tuition 
waivers and other financial considerations. 

Morin tries to be there when he is needed. 
He said he has great respect for a “helping 
hand.” 

Fred Wendt, member of the veteran’s 
club, said, “Dave takes a very active, rather 
than passive, role in the veteran’s club. 

“Speaking for myself,” Wendt said, “I am 
entering my second semester, and ifit wasn’t 
for a person like Dave who intercedes for us 
veteran’s, I couldn’t afford to continue my 
education.” 


Great service: Wendt said NECC’s 
veteran’s program was truly a “helping hand” 
from a very hardworking man like Morin. 

Referring to his service—connected dis- 
ability, Morin said he was in college for a 
purpose: to get his education. 


Teachers’ club explores Utopian view of education 


By LYNDA BROCHU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Children’s natural desire to learn is killed in 
school,” said Jim Rurak, analyzing DeSchooling 
Society, a book 
written in the 
1960s by Ivan 
Illich. “Chil- 
dren are being 
force fed; either 
you become an 
addict or you §& 
revolt against it 
and can’t wait 
to get out.” 
Rurak, a 
Boston college 
professor and 
recent candi- 


date for mayor File photo 
in Haverhill, EDUCATION IS the topic 
spokerecently for guest speaker Jim 
at the future Rurak. 

educators club 


meeting about educational problems in today’s 
society. Rurak based his talk on what he called 
“educational schizophrenia,” meaning that 
society plays two roles in schooling which do 
not come together. 

Inequalities: “We create a two-tiered so- 
ciety,” Rurak said. “Those in public schools 
are not rising statistically. No one should feel 
they cannot rise, however. There are excep- 
- tions.” 

After reading DeSchooling Society, Rurak 
said he was inspired to use some of Illach’s 
ideas in lectures. 

The book is based on an Utopian society, 
where there is no formal required schooling. 
In this society, parents would receive, on a 
yearly basis, an edu—credit card per child. The 
card would be approximately what citizens 
pay for education through property taxes. 
One would take their card and go to centers 
of interest and chargé their education. 

“This way, you would be where you want 
to be and you would not be forced to learn,” 
Rurak said. “There would be nobody holding 
anyone else back from learning.” 

The book’s main theme is that mandatory 
schooling makes people who do not reach a 
certain level of schooling feel inferior to those 
who do. A caste system is created instead of 
spreading opportunities. 

“If you aren’t schooled to a certain level, 
no matter what you know, there are no op- 
portunities,” Rurak said. “I wonder whether 
we are doing the best we can for our kids.” 

Spurring doubts: Rurak stressed that al- 
though these ideals are ofan Utopian society, 
they cause skepticism of our current system. 
He also quoted Robert Frost, “Education is 
what’s left after what you learn in school is 
forgotten.” 

The future educators’ club meets on Mon- 
days from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. inroom C—304. 
The club adviser is Julie Cloutier and presi- 
dent is Laura Mayo. 


‘T MADE 
THE RIGHT DECISION... 
I TRANSFERRED 
TO NORTHEASTERN, 


—Glenn B. Castle, Class of ’92. 
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“T found everything I was looking for at Northeastern University 


in Boston. 


In the classroom, | am intellectually challenged by an outstanding 
faculty that’s truly committed to undergraduate teaching. Outside the 
classroom, | get almost two years of work experience while earning 
money towards tuition through the Cooperative Education Program. 

At Northeastern, I get the personal attention | want from the faculty 
and the benefits of a large university. The average class size is less than 
25, and the student to faculty ratio is a very impressive 11-to-1. That’s 


important to 


me. 


So if you want to hit the books and build up your résumé, come 
to Northeastern University.” 

For more information about transferring to Northeastern please call 
1-800-879-9780 or write to: Department of Undergraduate Admissions, 
Northeastern University, 150 Richards Hall, Boston, MA 02115. 


Northeastern 
University 


Welcome to the real world. 


An equal opportunity/affirmative action educational institution. 
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Defensive prowess 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer-Sports Editor 


Lady Knights’ forward Sherry Bannon was surprised 
when she was named All-New England, second team 
basketball player. 

“My heart just dropped,” she said. “I’ve worked hard 
this year, but I didn’t think I would make it.” 

Bannon was elected by opposing team coaches. Donna 
Johnson, assistant coach, said Bannon’s playing per- 
formance justifies her award. 

“T think Sherry deserved that award,” she said. “She’s 
a good all-around player.” 

Offensive cannon: Bannon was second in scoring for 
NECC this year, averaging 13.77 points per game. Near 
the end of the season, Bannon averaged 20 points in 
three consecutive games against Atlantic Union, 
Hanscom and Massasoit. 

“My shooting has improved at the end of the year,” 
Bannon said. 

Johnson said Bannon also contributes defensively 
with her height and speed. 

“We used her a lot on defense against the opposing 
teams’ best offensive players,” she said. 
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Artie Murphy photo 
IN ADDITION to her offense, Lady Knights’ forward Sherry Bannon (#13) is known for her defense. 


‘Bannon the cannon’ 
adds emotion to team 


The 5-foot—8 forward said her defense ability comes 
from a tough court frame of mind. 

Tough knight: “I’m not a wimp,” Bannon said. “I 
don’t put up with anyone’s garbage.” 

“I think Sherry, personally, has the best individual 
talent on the team,” said coach Jack Hess . “She’s clearly 
one of six best junior college players in the region.” 

Bannon, a Methuen resident, started playing basket- 
ballinthe third grade. Her playing continued at Methuen 
High School, where she played forward and guard under 
coach Mimi Hyde-Stott. During Bannon’s high school 
career, her team won the 1989-90 MVC state cham- 
pionship. 

No more games: Bannon, a second-year basketball 
player, cannot play for NECC next year. 

“I can’t play because my two years are up,” she said. 
“I’m coming back to NECC to finish up and get my 
certificate in physical education.” 

Though uncertain of her future, Bannon might 
transfer to Salem State and wants to be an elementary 
gym teacher. 

“T wish her well,” Hess said. “Sherry is an emotional 
player, and every team needs that emotional spark.” 


All-American nominee 


Holtham ranks among elite in division three hoop 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


Lady Knights’ forward Tara Holtham has had an incred- 
ible year. Holtham, a transfer student from UNH, 
earned the team’s mvp, first team All-New England, and 
was nominated for division three All-American. 

“T was surprised about the All-American nomina- 
tion,” Holtham said. “Even the first-team AIl-NE, I was 
surprised; I wasn’t expecting it.” 

“She’s just an incredible ball player,” said Donna 
Johnson assistant coach. “She deserves everything she 
gets; she’s a great all-around player for her size.” 

Statistical leader: Holtham led the team in 12 
different categories including averaging 16.19 in scor- 
ing; 5.08 steals, and 12.77 in rebounds. 

“She can play the game,” said coach Jack Hess. 
“Tara’s very consistent and a complete player.” 

Holtham is ranked fifth in New England for scoring 
and fourth in rebounding. 

“She’s the leading rebounder for her height,” Hess 
said. “The three others ahead of her are taller, it’s quite 
an accomplishment.” 

One of Holtham’s accomplishments was recording a 
quadruple double against Atlantic Union; scoring 16 
points, 13 steals, 11 assists and 11] rebounds. 

Triple threat: The forward also had a triple double 
against Endicott, in which she tallied 12 points, 13 
rebounds and 19 steals. 

Opposing coaches also enjoyed Holtham’s perfor- 
mance. 

“She attracted the eye of every coach that we’ve 
played against,” Hess said. 


Holtham was 
named most valuable 
player by her team- 
mates. 

“Tara has a great 
attitude,” Johnson 


lot of the time during 
our 20-7 season. 
People looked up to 
her for her leader- 
ship.” 

Division one 
player: Last year, 
Holtham played for 
UNH, a division one 


Artie Murphy photo _ team. Before that, she 
ALL-NE Tara Holtham played high-school 
drivesfortheopenhoop. basketball in Ger- 


many. 

“There was a lot of tough competition playing in 
Germany,” she said. 

Though unsure of her future plans, Holtham en- 
joyed playing at NECC. 

“The team is great, we’ve gotten to be real close,” she 
said. “We’re like family, we can talk about anything. At 
UNH, there wasn’t that type of family atmosphere.” 

Staying or going? “I hope she will stay next year and 
play for us,” Johnson said. “It would be a great stepping 
stone for her.” 

“Ifshe decides to come back, I'll be glad to have her,” 
Hess said. “We had a good season with her onthe team.” 


said. “She carried usa . 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


In 1976, the NECC ski team reached the regional 
tournament finals. In the last 16 years, no other NECC 
team has approached the championship finals, until 
now. 

In one game, the Lady Knights’ basketball team 
gained revenge, won 20 games and reached the region 
21 tournament finals with a 86-68 win over 
Quinsigamond. 

“This was the first time in a long time that an NECC 
team has made it to the regional finals,” said Donna 
Johnson, assistant coach. “I think the team should be 
very proud of its accomplishments.” 

Championship: In the finals, NECC played against 
the Becker—Leicester Hawks. Becker—Leicester, nation- 
ally ranked with a record of 21-2, beat CCRI inits first 
round, 80-72. 

NECC hung tough in the opening minutes and was 
down by five with less than seven minutes left in the half. 
The Hawks soared back, out—scoring the Lady Knights 
at halftime, 43-29. 

“Becker—Leicester played a very good game; they ar: 


a talented team,” Johnson said. 


The Hawks, opened the second half scoring the first 
five points. Becker—Leicester never looked back, win- 
ning, 80-57. 

“They are a really strong team,” said forward Sherry 
Bannon. “If we were on and they were off, like they 
played against CCRI, then we probably would’ve had a 
chance.” 

Johnson said NECC played a good balanced game 
considering the outcome. 

Consistent: “We played very well on defense and 
offense,” Johnson said. “ I don’t think the score showed 
how we played.” 

“The championship game wasn’t a disappointment 
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Lady Knights’ jou 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


The Lady Knights, with a record of 20-7, soared to the 
regional 21 championship. The first time in 16 years an 
NECC team has reached this accomplishment. Take a 
stroll through the season that made it all possible. 

Opening knight: The Lady Knights beat up on the 
Hesser Junior College Blue Devils, 89-17. After the 
fast—breaking first half, the blue and gold led 50-9. 

Four players, led by center Heather Preston with 20 
points, scored in double figures. Forward Tara Holtham, 
pulled down 19 rebounds to complement her 18 points, 
five steals and six assists. Guard Kerrie Timmons led the 
squad in assists with nine, along with five steals and 12 
points. Preston, with forwards Sherry Bannon and Nicole 
Melanson, combined for 31 rebounds. 

After NECC trounced Hesser, the Lady Knights 
traveled to Becker—Leicester College. The game, how- 
ever, was not a successful one. 

Down by three in the first half, NECC cut down the 
lead to four late in the second half. But Becker—Leicester 
pulled ahead for good, winning 75-59. 

Winning streak: After its Becker—Leicester loss, 
NECC won five straight games from Ft. Devens, 81- 
46; Quinsigamond, 66-49; Laselle 102-50; Endicott, 
75-49; and Massasoit, 100-54. 

After the seven games, four players were averaging 
double-scoring figures. Holtham led the squad in points, 
averaging 17.86; rebounds, 13.29; and assists, 7.00. 
Timmons followed with 13.71 points and 5.43 assists. 
Bannon averaged 13.00 points, with Preston, 11.57. 
Melanson and guard Leann Reynolds came close to 
double figures at 9.71 and 8.71. 

Despite NECC’s hot 6-1 start, slow offensive prob- 
lems bothered the team. 

“Our defense is pretty good,” Reynolds said. “On 
offense, we have some running plays. During the first 
five minutes of all our games, we play terrible.” 

Road trip: The Lady Knights then started its four 
game road trip. Inthe first away game, NECC’s winning 
streak came to a halt, after its loss to Mitchell College, 
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surprise me that Kerrie hit the eight three-point shots; 
she’s an excellent shooter.” 

Player awards: Timmonsand Melanson both earned 
all-tournament player awards for their performances. 

“It was nice to see Niki and Kerrie make the 
alltournament team,” Johnson said. “They definitely 
deserved it.” 

Johnson also said the team has been “well—balanced” 
throughout the season. 

“We had five players who averaged in double figures 
in scoring,” she said. “They are far from a selfish team; 
they distribute the ball well to each other. We had a spurt 
in mine games where we had seven different leading 
scorers.” 

Five players who averaged in double figures this 
season are: Bannon, Holtham, Melanson, Timmons and 
center Heather Preston. 

AII-NE: Timmons and Bannon were elected by 
opposing coaches as All-New England, team-two play- 
ers. Holtham was elected for All-New England’s first 
team and is nominated for All-American. Holtham also 
was voted by her teammates as Lady Knights’ most 
valuable player. 

“T never expected three players to make the AlI-NE 
teams,” Johnson said. 

Melanson, along with Preston and guard Kim Knapp, 
made the MCC-AIl State players. Melanson, voted 
along with Knapp as the team’s most improved players, 
has been nominated for Academic All-American. 
Nominations require a student athlete to have a GPA of 
3.6 for 45 semester hours. The team’s overall GPA is 
2S 3 

Atheleticus et academicus: “They are just not bas- 
ketball players, but student-athletes,” Johnson said. 

Bannon said the team consists of more than just 
teammates, but friends. 

“Compared to last year, we worked together as a 
team,” she said. “Even socially, we all got along.” 
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home-game defeats. 

Its first loss was against Mitchell College, 105-55, 
its second loss to the school in the year. Preston led the 
team with 13 points. ; 

Regional rival CCRI held the Lady Knights with 21 
points in the second half to win, 67-54. Melanson had 
18 points for the blue and gold in the losing effort. 

Lady Knights’ head coach Jack Hess said the team 
would have done better against Mitchell and CCRI if it 
played weaker teams in the beginning of the second half. 

NECC finally found its winning way against Laselle, 
85-31. Five players ended up in double-scoring figures. 
Holtham poured in 19 points with 12 rebounds. Preston 
followed with 17, Reynolds at 12, Melanson and 
Timmons each had 11 points. 

Confident: Assistant coach Donna Johnson said the 
team started off strong against Laselle and got its 
confidence back. 

Then Becker—Leicester came into the Knights’ court, 
sweeping the season series, 89-69. Bannon was leading 
Knight’s scorer with 23. Fenton and guard Kim Knapp 
played important roles from the bench. 

After its loss to Bécker—Leicester, the team traveled 
to Hesser College in a anti—climatic win, 105-33. 

NECC had five players in double figures: Bannon 
with 28; Timmons, 19 points and nine assists; Melanson, 
18 with 10 rebounds; Preston, 14; and Reynolds at 10. 

Intensity: Becker—Worcester was the next victim, as 
NECC rolled to a 76-42 win. The win, convincing as it 
was, showed the Lady Knights lack of intensity. 

In the first half, the Lady Knights lost control of the 
game. With under eight minutes left, Becker-Worcester 
capitalized to come within five points. After a team 
discussion, NECC woke up and controlled the tempo of 


’ the game, out-scoring Becker 28-11] to finish the half. 


The team got on track with easy wins against Atlantic 
Union and Newbury College. 

Bannon scored 23 points along with Holtham, at 16 
and Reynolds with 11] in trouncing Atlantic Union 66- 
39. 

Newbury had its ‘‘knightmare”’ on Kenoza Street, 
only scoring 20 points to NECC’s 102. 


Despite an early lack of intensity, NECC out-—flew 
Hanscom AFB, 101-62. The Lady Knights flustered in 
the first half by throwing away many unforced errors. 
Hanscom, who was down earlier in the first half by 16, 
came within one at intermission. 

NECC’s streak continued, as it romped over host 
Massasoit, 96-62. The team had five players, Bannon, 
Melanson, Holtham, Reynolds and Knapp, scoring in 
double figures. 

The quest: As the streak continued with two away 
games left, the team had two things onits mind: the quest 
for a 20—-win season and its seed position in the regional 
tournament. 

The first obstacle was against Endicott College. The 
starting five of Melanson, Reynolds, Holtham, Bannon 
and Preston each scored double figures. 

Holtham recorded a triple-double in which she scored 
12 points, 13 rebounds and 19 steals: Reynolds, a former 
Endicott player, led the Lady Knights with a vengeful 18 
points. 

The Lady Knights’ teamwork of distributing and 
pushing up the ball was too much for Endicott to handle. 
NECC won by a wide margin, 78-50. 

When the 19-5 Knights traveled to Quinsigamond 
for the season finale, they knew it would be tough. In its 
first outing against the “Q,” NECC won convincingly, 


Artie Murphy photos 
THREE-POINT threat and Lady Knights’ assists 
leader, Kerrie Timmons, above, was named 
second team All-NE and All-Tournament player. 
Fellow teammate Nicole Melanson, left, was 
also named to the All-Tournament team, scor- 
ing 41 points during tourney action. Melanson 
was also named MCC-All State player and 
nominated for Academic All-American. 


but Quinsigamond was a different team. A week 
earlier, Quinsigamond beat the tough CCRI team. 
This game would be tough for both teams because it 
became a preview of the regional 2] tournament. 

The Knights suffered from missed shots and foul 
troubles as Quinsigamond won, 71-60. 

NECC went into the tournament seeded third 
behind Quinsigamond. The two teams faced off in the 
first round, and the revenge-seeking Lady Knights 
dominated Quinsigamond to win the right to the 
regional championship. 


The 7-2 Lady Knights became 
nationally ranked for division three 
basketball. The team found ttself 
number two in the nation and 
second in offense, averaging 81.5 
points a game. In the first nine 
games, NECC scored 734 points. 


- 
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NCAA’s finale madness 


Basketball tournament’s road to the Final—Four 


By GARRY DEBLASIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It’s showtime again, and this year’s road to 
the Final Four is now entering its last show- 
down to be held at the Minneapolis 
Metrodome. Sixty-four of the tournament’s 
teams have dwindled down to the elite four, 
which will compete this weekend in two semi- 
final match ups on Saturday, and the final 
conquest on Monday night 

Reigning champs: Last year, the Duke 
Blue Devils defeated the Kansas Jayhawks in 
the final game, 72-65, winning the champi- 
onship after going to the Final Four five out 
of the last six years. This year, Duke is the 
choice favorite to win it all again, and is trying 
to be the first team since the UCLA Bruins to 
repeat as champs back in 1973. 

The Blue Devils are led by All-American 
forward Christian Laettner, guard Bobby 
Hurley and 16 year coach Mike Krzyzewski. 


Duke has held the top spot in the UPI and AP: 


rankings all year, with a 28-2 record and has 
defeated Campbell University 82-56, Iowa 
75-62 and Seton Hallin the first three rounds. 

In this year’s NCAA tournament, the Blue 
Devils has the top spot in the East bracket, 
while UCLA has the top spot in the West 
bracket, Ohio State in the Southeast, and 
Kansas the top seed in the Midwest. 

Kansas, who gave Duke all it could handle 
in last year’s final, has already bowed out of 


the tourney by losing to Texas El-Paso in the 
second round 66-60. 

Sleeper: The Midwest has been the 
Cinderella bracket, with the fourth-seeded 
Cincinnati Bearcats leading the way. Bearcats 
coach Bob Huggins has taken control of the 
team, leading it to victories in the early rounds 
against Delaware, 85-47 and Michigan State, 
61-54. 

Huggins has used a tenacious defense and 
use of his bench, making them a favorite in 
the Midwest. The Bearcats have been led by 
seniors Herb Jones and Anthony Buford. 
Buford has led the team in the three-point 
category, while Jones has led the team in both 
scoring and rebounds. 

The sleeper in the tournament, Cincinnati, 
needs to harass opponents with its ball-hawk- 
ing defense to force turnovers if it has any 
chance of winning the National Champion- 
ship. 

Along time coming: The last ime UCLA 
won the championship, President Ford was in 
office, and the Red Sox were going to the 
World Series. The Bruins have gained back 
respectability,.and their winning ways. Coach 
Jim Harrick has taken UCLA to a 25-4 
record, leading it to victories in the early 
rounds against 1 6th-seed Robert Morris, 73-— 
53, and Louisville, 85-69. 

The Bruins are loaded with talent backed 
by forward combination Tracy Murray and 
Don MacLean, who have led the Bruins in 


Boys of spring... 


Baseball team swings at season opener 


By PAUL ROY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Batter up! NECC’s baseball team started its 
practices in the middle of March. 

“This is the hardest working team I’ve 
ever coached,” said Tom Blair, Knights coach. 
“They start right in and do their exercises 
before we even show up.” 

The team is looking to improve on last 
year’s record, 12-7. The Knights made the 
state tournament, but fell short to a very 
talented Holyoke team. 

Dedicated team: “We are looking to be 
very competitive this year,” Blair said. “Half 
the team members come in two days a week 
around 7 a.m. and take up batting practice on 
their own. It shows how dedicated this team 
wants to be this year. 

The Knights have six players returning 


from last year’s team, and they all want to 
improve on last year’s record. 

“I have a coach’s dream; 12 pitchers on 
the roster and four of them are lefties,” Blair 
said. “That is very unusual to have four qual- 
ity lefties on one team.” 

The Knights are strong at each position; 
however, they are not deep at any one posi- 
tion except for pitchers. The biggest assist this 
year will be if they stay healthy and get off to 
a strong start, Blair said. 

Good shot: “One of our other biggest 
keys this year is eligibility,” said Tom Light, 
assistant coach. “We already lost one of our 
players to eligibility. Ifwe do both things, we 
have a pretty good shot at making the states 
coming in 4th or 5th in our division.” 

The opposing teams are very strong, and 
we just don’t have the recruiting or the facili- 
ties of other big schools,” Light said. 


Intramural Calendar 


Activity 


Par 3 Golf 

Red Sox Game 

White Water Rafting 
Mountain Bike Race 
Co-edSoftball 
Deep-Sea Fishing Trip 
Canoe Trip 


Meeting date 


Sign up in gym 
Sign up in gym 
Sign up in gym 
April 13 

April 27 

Sign up in gym 
Sign up in gym 


Event Date 


April 13 

April 26 (Sun.) 
TBA 

April 27 

May 4 

May 9 (Sat.) 
May 16 &17 


Varsity Golf Meeting 
Mon., April 6, 11 a.m. 


Room 129, Gym 


For more information, contact, 


Jack Hess 


Donna Johnson 
Mike Rowinski 


374-3820 


374-3819 
374-3822 


scoring and rebounds. 

Harrick has controlled the team with 
good defense and excellent shot selection 
that has burned opponents from the floor. If 
the Bruins can get their shots than they have 
a chance to bring home a championship to 
Pauley Pavilion. 

Rambunctious Bobby Knight terrified 
opponents, along with his players, forcing 
another showdown in Minneapolis. Indiana 
used a balanced scoring attack, led by forward 
Calbert Chaney, guard Damon Bailey, and 
freshman sensation, Alan Henderson. 

Since losing to Purdue in the last game of 
the season, Knight has fired up his troops 
beating Eastern Illinois, 94-55, and LSU and 
Shaquile O’Neal, 89-79. If the Hoosiers 
shoot well above 50 percent from the floor, 
they will be the team to win it all; if not, 
Knight will be the one you don’t want to hang 
around with, 

Kings of the hill: It has been 32 years since 
the Ohio State Buckeyes have won the national 
championship, but this year coach Randy 
Ayers has taken the Buckeyes to the top spot 
in the Southeast bracket. Known for their rich 
football tradition, the Buckeyes defeated 
Mississippi Valley State, 83-56, and Big East 
foe Connecticut, 78-55. OSU Led by junior 
All-American forward Jimmy Jackson, who 
along with guard Mark Baker, and center 
Lawrence Funderburke, OSU is at the top of 
the Big Ten, and a favorite for the Final Four. 


i 
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The final game Monday should bea doozy. 
The best teams battled it out all year and are 
now playing for all the marbles. Whoever 
comes out on top, it’s destined to be the best 
game of the year. 


Artie Murphy ores 


KNIGHTS’ GUARD Mike Kirkpatrick takes a distressed break during 


NECC’s tournament loss. 


Men lose to finish 
productive season 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
_ Observer Sports Editor 


The NECC Men’s basketball team was 
ousted in the regional tournament by the 
Community College of Rhode Island. 
“They were excellent,” said Mike 
Stevens, Knights’ forward. “Their guards 


penetrated well and they dished off the 


ball well to their big players.” 


“Sometimes you lose and sometimes 


- you get beaten,” said coach Mike Rowinski, 
_ “We just got beaten by a really good 
basketball team.” 


' Close game: The Knights kept pace ; 
with the top seeded team trailing by seven. 
midway through the first half. But CCRI 


thrusted ahead scoring seven u 
_ points ending the half, 41-28. 


“What we tried to ‘do: was roca! the: 
tempo,” Rowinski said. “We did for most _ 

__ ofthe game. We handled their (frontcourt) oF 

years Rowinski said. “The ‘returning — 


_ press, but we just couldn’t run with them.” 


Out-manned, the Knights were pushed , 


into CCRI’s deadly running game. CCRI 
pulled away to win, 80-65. _ ee 
_ “We got tired and we on 


disappointed at the way we played near the 
end of the season. Bis: it was a good . 
experience for the team.” 

The team was led by Eric Fruend with 
30 points, followed by center Shawn Bassett _ 
with 13 and forward Adam Connery at 10. 

“Eric should have made the all-tour- 
nament team,” Stevens said. “He carried 


us with 30 points.” 


Along with Bassett, Fruend was snamed 


_ second team all-New England and Knights 


most valuable player. Guard Darren 


Boo received the team’s coach’saward. — 


- Rowinski said he’s. looking forward to 
next year’stceam,. - 
 Returning?: “We have eight ‘Gcchmen | 


_on the team and hopefilly they willcome | 
iswered a 


back,” he said. ‘ Os 
Bassett, Stratton, Mike Kirkpatrick, 


Adam Connery and Tim Carroll are te- s 


turning next year, - 
“We have a real good nucleus fod next — 


players will be adjusted ‘0 the long seaso 


Ca aera Xf 


Rowinski alsosaid he's tyingto recruit : 


jy hdd seep pl 


players on the bench,” Stevens said. “CORI a8 W » need qu 


had 15 players to use.” 


Rowinski said he wasimpressed bythe ced 


be team’ s 15 point loss. 


__ Disappointed: “For us to lose by 15 reb 


or. =<, 
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Date rape roots 
traced in lecture 


Feminist speaks out against sex crimes 


By MELISSA DONAHUE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Laura X, a national feminist speaker instru- 
mental in making marital and date rape a 
crime in many states, recently told students 
and faculty that forced sex is a crime, even by 
a spouse or a date. 

“It’s not just psychopaths... It’s every- 
where,” she said. 

Marital and date rape is illegal in 18 states, 
including Massachusetts. Also, 30 states have 
made it a crime to take advantage of a woman 
while she is under the influence of alcohol. 

Her quest: Although Massachusetts has 
both these laws, not all states do, said Laura 
X, who has made it her mission to change this. 

Mentioning the impacts of the recent rape 
trials of William Kennedy Smith and Mike 
Tyson, she said that while the outcome of the 
Tyson trial may have persuaded more rape 
victims to come forward, the Smith trial 
brought a “40 percent drop in reporting 
because of the way (the press) treated Patricia 
Bowman.” 

Laura X feels it is important that women 
and men, know their rights and realize that 
even though a woman is married or on a date 
with a man, forced sex is always considered 
rape. 

Society blamed: She feels rape is partly 
society’s fault, since women’s inferiority is 
institutionalized in human culture. 

“The pornography industry is bigger than 
McDonalds,” she said. “Men need to start 
telling men to stop it; we (women) have been 
trying for years and it’s not working.” 

“Statistics show that one in every four 


women in their college years will be raped, 
and 87 percent of those will be by people they 
know,” she said. 

Laura X listed the warning signs women 
should look out for. Ifa boyfriend or husband 
is possessive, claims himself as a woman’s 
“owner,” is extremely jealous, or is violent 
toward her in any way, she should get out of 
the relationship. 

No reports: According to NECC security, 
there have never been any reports of rape on 
campus. 

“Rape isa felony offense; we would detain 
the person and call the proper authorities 
immediately,” said security Capt. Gino 
Mattozzi, a former district court judge. “The 
state and local police would then take over.” 

Laura X adopted her name from Malcolm 
X in 1969. 

“Malcolm X’s meaning was that black 
people shouldn’t have to carry their slave 
owner’s names,” she said. “It dawned on me 
that this was the same for women.” 

She has been active in women’s rights for 
overa decade, and aided in the 1979 campaign 
to make marital rape a crime in California. She 
also helped to create the first women’s 
newspaper and was involved in opening the 
first women’s crisis center to which, she said, 
“Women came immediately in search ofhelp.” 

Help available: Laura X urged anyone 
who has been raped, or knows someone who 
has been raped, to call the following numbers 
for help: The Woman’s Resource Center, 
Haverhill, 373-4041, and Lawrence, 685-— 
2480; Hale Hospital, 374-2000; and the 
National Rape Crisis Hotline, 1-800-542— 
p21 2s 


Hospice gives choice to terminally tli clients 


By COLLEEN McGONAGLE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Merrimack Valley Hospice in North Andover 
serves the terminally ill by making their re- 
maining time as comfortable as possible. 

“Ttis the best quality ofcare,” said director, 
Ray Brockhill. 

Hospice serves patients in their homes 
with a prognosis of six months or less to live. 
Staff nurses provide medical attention and 
hygiene while trained home health aides cook 
meals. Volunteers assist in the clients’ everyday 
care and support their families. A medical 
director gives advice on understanding their 
diseases. 

Nurses are trained in symptom management 
and pain that most nurses don’t see. A chaplain is 
available to connect the patient with their church 
or denomination of choice. Also on staffis a social 
worker to counsel the staffon understanding the 
family and patient. Physical, occupational and 
speech therapy are provided toimprove the quality 
of life remaining. 

Patients’ options: Clients are referred by 
their attending physician, but it’s their choice 
whether or not to use the service. Patients 
must meet the admission criteria with a diag- 
nosis of six months or less to live. If they live 
beyond this time, care is still provided if the 
prognosis is the same. 

Seventy percent of Hospice clients come 
from doctor referrals and the other 30 percent 
come from word of mouth or phone book. 
An intake nurse visits homes with forms and 
discusses the program. The family must have 
a care giver who is primarily around the 
patient, but not on staff at the agency. 

Hospice began in this country in the late 
”70s, during the time when Elizabeth Kubler— 
Ross was extensively researching and writing 
on the dehumanization and mistreatment of 
terminally ill patients. In 1979, 400 hospice 
programs were available, staffed mostly by 
volunteers. 

Approximately 1,600 agencies are present 
today, including 40 in Massachusetts. Mission 
Hill in Boston strictly cares for AIDS patients 
and the Hospice of Cambridge houses those 


who do not have care givers. 

The agency is a non—profit organization 
funded by the United Way. Insurance com- 
panies pay for patient care. Medicare hospice 
benefits cover more than the traditional policy, 
covering 100 percent ofeverything. Medicaid 
hospice benefits pays $88 per patient, per day. 

Varying facilities: Other agencies offer 
similar care. Brockhill said differences occur 
between Visiting Nurse Association, (VNA), 
Home Health Services, (HHS) and Hospice. 

“VNA and HHS patients must be 
homebound and are dedicated only to patient 
needs, where hospice clients do not have to 
be,” he said. “We operate a dual focus on 
patient and family. We better serve the client 
holistically and also have better insurance 
coverage.” 

One of the key pieces of the program is 
that nurses are on call 24 hours a day, everyday. 

The Merrimack Valley Hospice serves a 
wide area, covering Lowell to New Hampshire. 
Haverhill and Lawrence are the most densely 
populated of the areas, and most of the clients 
are from there. 

Eighty percent are cancer patients and the 
rest are suffering from AIDS, Alzheimers, 
cardiac problems and other diseases. Seventy 


percent are 55—60 years old. The youngest 
patient was six weeks old. 

If they meet hostility from the family, 
Brockhill said, “We don’t try to change the 
family, only support them.” 

Volunteers often become part of the family. 
They learn about terminal illness, emotions, 
stress management and more inarequired 30 
hour training course. 

Continual aid: Care does not end for 
volunteers at the death of the patient. They 
go through the mechanics of funeral 
preparation with the family. 

For those closest to the deceased at risk of 
doing themselves harm, Hospice stays with 
them up to 13 months and prepares them for 
referrals to other care. 

For the low risk who get through fine, 
contact is kept by phone calls for up to six 
months. 


PANDA GARDEN 


RESTAURANT 


Fast Chinese Food 
TAKE OUT ORDERS: 
Lunch $1.99 
11:30 a. m. to 3 p.m. 
Egg Roll $1.00 
Pupu Platter $5.99 


224 Broadway, Lawrence 
688-7334 


“We see families at their very best or very 
worst,” Brockhill said. 

Bereavement groups are offered to the 
friends and family. After one year, a memorial 
service is held and all are invited, including 
clergy. 

Brockhill realizes all groups don’t use 
Hospice and he believes his organization 
must better serve ethnic groups. The brochure 
has been translated into Spanish, and Spanish 
speaking employees have been hired. 

Compassion is a primary concern for care 
offered. All care for and help ease the pain 
terminal patients go through. Recognizing 
clients have needs and wants for their time 


remaining, is a major part of the job. Medical 


staff, volunteers and office staff dedicate 
themselves to serving not only the patient, 
but the families as well. 


Discount 


350 Essex St., Lawrence 


EARRINGS 99¢ 
Ladies’ Outfits 

low prices 
Special : 
Music Cassettes $5.99 
ePARFUMES 


eLadies' Accessories 
Hablamos Espanol 
Visit us today! 


Natural products from the Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico and others. 
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Worthy awards 


Several local women recognized 
for achievements in community 


By SARAH BROOKS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Nominees have been chosen for the third 
annual Tribute to Women, sponsored by the 
Haverhill YWCA on April 8. 

The nominees have been chosen to rep- 
resent women from the greater Haverhill 
area, one of which is from NECC. The 
identities have not been released in fairness to 
participants. 

Nominees are chosen for their accom- 
plishments, community contributions, ways 
in which they have served as role models to 
other women, and community recognition. 

Special appearence: Sara Edwards of 
WHDH-TYV, will be the honorary chairper- 
son this year, assisting the steering committee 
in choosing a winner, as well as presenting the 
award. 

The selection process begins with coding 
the nominees’ names, a precaution taken to 
conceal their identities from the judges. People 
from outside the area are then chosen as the 
selection committee to review the coded rank 
sheet containing each nominees’ history. 

Once this process has been completed, the 
committee chooses the woman who will re- 
ceive the award at a noon luncheon, held at 
DiBurro’s. 

Prior to the luncheon, nominees and their 
escorts are invited to a small reception, where 
committee members will explain the day’s 
events. Following the reception is a social 
hour. 

Honoring recipients: There is a new twist 
to this year’s ceremonies that makes it an 
“extra special occasion,” said Peg Roberts, 
YWCA public relations and adult services 


Creating for future 


The YWCA created the 
Academy of Women in hopes 
of capturing the inspiration 
of that one day and keeping it 
alive the whole year through, 
Roberts said. 


director. Past nominees and award recipients 
will be inducted into the Academy of Women 
as charter members (being among the first 
inducted) along with this year’s nominees. 

The YWCA created the Academy of 
Women in hopes of capturing the inspiration 
of that one day and keeping it alive the whole 
year through, Roberts said. The academy will 
provide opportunities for inductees to speak 
of their achievements publicly. 

Roberts recalled the excitement she and 


‘other guests felt coming away from past cer- 


emonies, adding that her daughter, a high— 
school sophomore, has asked to come again. 
Roberts emphasized the need for role mod- 
els, particularly for young women in high 
school and college. 

The Tribute To Women is open to the 
public. Tickets are $25. 
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Creative Arts : eS 
Performing Arts: Dance, Music, Theater 
Visual Arte: Art x History, Sais Art 


Humanities ee 

- American Studies — i 
Communication Studies oe 
Creative Writing é 
European Studies 

.. French 
History 
‘Literature 
Philosophy 
‘Romance Studies 


Spanish 


Plus 23 


Individual Studies Major 
Teacher Certification Program 
Financial Aid 
-- Tnternshipa — 
Senior Projects 


Bradford College 


~ «Bradford College 


oe 189-year tradition of excellence . 


Discover what Bradford College can offer YOU 


at our 
Open House 


Tuesday, April 14 
7-9 p.m. 
Conover Hall 


For reservations 
call 
Bradford College (508) 372-7161 
Kathy Bresnahan (ext. 271) or Judy Bologna (296) 


The Bradford Plan Majors and Concentrations 


_ Leadership Opportunitice 
ce Summer Session (new in ’92!) 
: OF compos and piety pirowd Progen es _ eee 


320 South Main Street ° 


with a 


Management 
Accounting and Fi 
International Busines 
Managem 
_ Marketing 


’ Human Studies : 
International Studies 
Politics © 
Psychology 
Sociology 


Natural Science ad Mathematica 
Biology 
Chemistry: 
Environmental Science, 
Marine Science. 
Mathematics 


Bradford, MA 01835 


Sarah Brooks photo 
CELEBRATING ITS centennial, the YWCA, located on Winter Street in Haverhill, 
continues to help women through its many classes and incentive programs, as 
it has done since its inception in 1858. 


YWCA serves needs 
of many local women 


Working to educate people for future 


By SARAH BROOKS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The YWCA’s April 8 Tribute to Women is 
just one of the many programs and services 
offered by the Haverhill organization, which 
supports and recognizes women and their 
needs. 

Some others include: 

Othe Young Parent Program (YPP), which 
is funded by the Department of Public Wel- 
fare to help teenagers who are no longer 
attending high-school, and who are receiving 
aid. The program’s goal is to educate teens so 
they may go on to obtain their G.E.D., the 
equivalent of a high school diploma. The 
program also offers parent skill-training and 
vocational skills. 

Q the Teen Incentive Program, which is 
held two days a week after school, helps 
drifting teens regenerate the desire to pursue 
a high-school and college education. The 
program focuses attention on individuals 
through fun, but demanding sessions de- 


signed to put sharp minds to work and instill © 


self-confidence, said Peg Roberts, director of 
public relations and adult services. 

Roberts recalled the achievements of past 
participants with excitement, pointing out 
that the teens involved are very intelligent. 

Surpassing the norm: “These amazing kids 
blew us away,” she said. 

Q Shotokan Karate, which teaches basic 
karate movements (punching, kicking and 
striking) forms and sparring, as well as peace 
of mind. Classes are offered Monday and 
Wednesday evenings. 

The YWCA offers a wide range of child 
care programs, including nursery school, a 
flip-flop kindergarten, and after-school care. 
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HENRY and PAT DiBURRO 


Function Managers 


887 Old Boston Road 
(Routes 125 at U.S. Connector) 
Ward Hill, Haverhill 
(508) 372-0441 


Haverhill’s YWCA, which celebrated its 
centennial last October, was organized by a 
group of distinguished women as a boarding 
house (a feature that still exists today) in an 
attempt to provide decent housing for female 
factory workers from rural areas. 

The organization was based in two other 
Haverhill locations before settling at its Win- 
ter Street location, which was donated by Dr. 
Ira Chase. 

Seeing the future: Roberts said the YWCA 
has been ahead of its time since its start in 
1858 because it has recognized the need for 
equal pay for equal work and the right for 
women to vote and socialize. 

“We’re saying the same thing we’ve always 
said, but now people are hearing it,” she said. 
As a result, support for the organization has 
increased through the years and programs 
have expanded, enabling the YWCA to escape 
the stereotype of a recreational center for 
women. 

The YWCA is often seen as a gym class. It 
is more of a social service agency now, with 
each Y having its own characteristics. 

Roberts added that a “change in women’s 
attitudes to do things for themselves” has 
aided in society’s recognition of women and 
their needs. 

The YWCA works on national and inter- 
national levels, depending on its local orga- 
nizations as a foundation. International 
conventions are held every four years, national 
conventions every three years, while local 
YWCAs meet once a month to discuss their 
progress and new ideas. 


“The mission has always been the same, 
but the focus is directed on what needs to be 
accomplished at the time,” Roberts said. 
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By DEBBIE 
DOWNING 
Observer Staff 
Reporter 


April is a month of 
promise for local gar- 
deners, however, dis- 
appointment awaits 
the New England 
gardener who moves too quickly. 

Despite the tantalizing lengthening of 
daylight hours and balmy days, April still 
carries the threat ofa late—season frost. Plenty 
of rain generally falls early in the month and 
by month’s end temperatures average 10 
degrees warmer. 

Timothy Lamprey has a bachelor’s degree 
in landscape architecture and teaches veg- 
etable and flower gardening evenings at 
NECC. Lamprey counsels patience to temper 
spring gardening fever. 

Planting time: “Traditionally, Memorial 
Day weekend is the big planting time in our 
area,” Lamprey said. “It’s still too early to be 
setting out tender plants because of the cold 
nights.” 

Gardeners itching to get their hands into 
the earth can happily pull back the mulch, 
turn over the soil and sow cool—weather 
vegetables like peas, potatoes, radishes, spin- 
ach and onion sets once the soil is dry enough. 

Since April provides plenty ofsunlight, it’s 
the perfect time for growing seedlings in- 
doors for transplanting in May. Growing a 
windowsill herb garden can be rewarding for 
anyone who enjoys cooking with fresh, fra- 
grant herbs. 


Chadwick's 
Greenhouses Inc. 


SPRING 


60 Jaffarian Rd., Haverhill 
372-4801 
Spring Plants 
and Shrubs 

? ey , 


annuals- perennial 


houseplants 
All major credit cards 


Seeds: 


Lime: 


Hampton Falls, NH 


Rt. 1 
(603) 926-2253 


Agway, Burpee, Northrup King, Hart 
Hi magnesium, fine granular or pelletized 


Fertilizer: organic or chemical 
Very large variety in stock 


peat, topsoil, gypsum, sulfur, etc. etc. etc. 
Free soil tests 
expert advice 
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It’s planting time 


Gardening can be easy with right approach 


“Chives, basil, youycan start any of the 


herbs indoors now,” Lamprey said. “Plants 


should receive at feast four to five hours of 


direct sunlight. If your windows don’t get 
that much, you should consider using a 
supplemental light.” 

Spring cleaning: NECC head 
groundskeeper Paul Tomasz considers April 
primarily a time for maintenance work. 

“Weather permitting, we doa lot of clean- 
ing up and trimming,” Tomasz said. “There 
is raking and dethatching of the lawns. I like 
to fertilize in the fall. The beds are ready for 
replenishment then, and the 10-6—4 has a 
chance to fully break down during the cold 
winter months.” 

10-6-—4 is the measurement of the major 
elements provided in chemical or inorganic 
fertilizers. This means the fertilizer had ten 
percent nitrogen, six percent phosphorus ox- 
ide and four percent potassium oxide. 

Homeowners and gardeners often make 
their own natural fertilizer by allowing grass, 
leaves, kitchen scraps and a potpourri of other 
organic materials to rot in a compost pile. 

Gardeners’ gold: Sometimes referred to 
as “gardeners” gold,” this decayed material 
provides many food elements, improves the 
condition of the soil and increases its ability to 
take up and store water. Best of all, it’s free. 

In 1557, Tusser wrote, “One aker well 
compost, is worth akers three. . .” In 1992, 


Lamprey sees composting as the way of the 
future. 

“Putting any kind of fertilizer, either 
chemical or organic, down now is good be- 
cause plants are starting to wake up and need 
something to get them going,” 
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he said. 


since 1885 
Lawn and Garde® 


FARM, HARDWARE, & PET SUPPLIES 


Summers 
Dutch {reat 


summer 
flowering 
bulbs ec Bah 
spring for , 
a colorful 42 

flower show 
all summer! 


Dahlias, Begonias, Lilies! 
179 South Broadway (Rt. 28) 


Lawrence, 686-4105 


Plaistow, NH 
Rt. 125 
(603) 382-8201 


Spring fever strikes 


1A 


Scott Proposki photo 


NECC INSTRUCTOR of Green Thumb 101, Timothy Lamprey, prepares for spring 
and the upcoming planting season. Daffodils, forte: and narcissi sprout, 


below. 


“Compost is great for enriching the soil and 
everyone will have to do it soon because they 
won’t be accepting any more yard waste at 
landfills. 

“Composting is something grandpa used 
to do and something we will have to do,” he 
said. “It’s a sensible way of renewing the land 
and recycling our resources.” 

Composting can be done by simply accu- 
mulating organic matter and turning it over 
occasionally. Modern innovations such as 
mechanical grinder—-shredders and bacterial 
activators help speed the process of decompo- 
sition and are available at hardware and gar- 
den centers. 

Some of the basic tools that all gardeners 
should invest in are a sturdy rake, hoe, spad- 
ing fork, spade and trowel. Good tools are not 
cheap, but neither is constantly replacing 
inferior merchandise. 

Quality tools: “You want tools that will 
last season after season,” Lamprey said. “I 
always recommend people to buy as expen- 
sive as they can afford.” 

Where you locate your garden will depend 
on what you want to grow. Gardens should 
be located away from the shade cast by build- 
ings and trees. Thirsty tree roots can also steal 
essential nutrients and water from your gar- 


den. 

For vegetable gardens, six hours of direct 
sunlight is the minimum. These hours should 
be full, not filtered, for sturdy growth. 

“The more sun, the better,” Lamprey 
said. “It’s just about impossible fora vegetable 
garden to get too much sun.” 

Tending a garden can be a great way to 
stay in shape and is an ongoing learning 
experience. There is never a totally predictable 
season and gardeners never stop experi- 
menting in nature’s laboratory. 


PRICE BUSTERS 


BARK MULCH 
OR 
NUGGETS 


10" 
FOLIAGE 
PLANTS 


3 cubic ft. 


$3.95 


757 Turnpike St., North Andover 


$14.95 ea. 
2 for $25 


VISA 
MasterCard 


Open 7-days, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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Comedy to debut 


Top Notch players get ready to perform 


By AMY BOARDMAN 


Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Out ofapproximately 30 actors who 
tried out for Top Notch’s spring 
performance, How the Other Half 
Loves, a talented six were chosen to 
play the lead roles. 

The play revolves around three 
couples and their misunderstandings 
involving sex and love. 

Fiona Foster, played by Samantha 
Clark, has an affair with Bob Phillips. 
Phillips just happens to be Fiona’s 
husband’s employee. Apparently, 
the two adulterers feel the rela- 
tionship is of benefit to both of 
them. Both believe that somehow 
they will further themselves either 
professionally or privately from the 
affair. 

Clark performed last semester in 
Top Notch’s production of Hard 
Times, playing Mary Stokes, Union 
Speaker. 

“ve never had the lead role in 
my life,” Clark said. 

New actor: This is understand- 
able, considering the upcoming play 
is only the second she has acted in. 

Top Notch President Daron 
Fraser plays William Detweiler. 


Detweiler likes to impress people 
with properly prepared speeches and 
his wit. 

Mary Detweiler, played by Dawn 
Smith is somewhat dominated by 
her husband in the beginning of the 
play. He tries to see over her life by 
forcing her to act properly. 

Bob Phillips, perhaps one of the 
more complex characters in the play, 
is the employee involved with Fiona. 
Although involved in the affair, he 
still loves his wife, despite some of 
her basic flaws. One of the flaws 
being she is a slob. Bob is an ex— 
hippy-turned executive, trying to 
climb the corporate ladder. 

High hopes: Theresa Phillips, 
played by Amy Anderson, is Bob’s 
wife. While he’s off in bed with 
Fiona, Theresa sits at home 
dreaming of what her life could be 
like. Also an ex—hippy, things 
changed when she got married. 

Her feelings changed, and with- 
out becoming a hard-core feminist, 
Theresa became somewhat liber- 
ated. 

Now her child and her husband 
are not enough. She wants to make 
a difference by helping people, yet 
she is stuck in her world without 


definite goals. 

Brett Duggan plays Frank Fos- 
ter, the boss. Duggan has great 
faith in the play, but says that it is 
not the easiest. 

“Tr’s difficult because people have 
large parts, it’s (the play) constant, 
and it’s fast,” Duggan said. 

Heissure it promises to bea very 
funny show. 

Interesting twist: “It’s kind of 
like Three’s Company to the fifth 
power,” he said. 

The cast has spent much rehearsal 
time on the show. An average of 
15-20 hours a week has been spent 
on rehearsal time. 

This play is interesting in effect 
because the cast is using a live au- 
dience for some of the practices. 
This is so the actors can get a sense 
of timing while doing live comedy. 
For instance when a funny scene is 
performed the actors must become 
familiar when to restart the dia- 
logue, as timing is important in 
comedies. 

How the Other Half Loves will be 
performed April 3, 4, 5,9, 10, and 
11 with the April 9 performance 
being a benefit for the Haverhill 
animal shelter. 


Last minute preparations 


Richard Hoyer-Ellefsen photos 
BROTHER AND sister team, Frank and Dawn Smith, above left, rehearse ascene 
from How the Other Half Loves, along with other cast members Brett Duggan and 
Amy Anderson, left, and Anderson with Frank Smith, above. 


President adds special influence to club 


By PENNY STARKS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


He leans forward, fixes his hat and produces 
an enormous smile that causes equally large 
dimples. 

Daron Fraser, 21, of North Andoveris the 
latest NECC drama club president, unani- 
mously elected by his peers. 

Amy Anderson, a Top Notch Player, said 
Fraser is energetic. 

“He’s doing what a president should do,” 
she said. 

Sense of togetherness: “I took my first 
acting class last semester only because I didn’t 
want to take speech,” Fraser said. 

He was impressed by the sense of com- 
munity and closeness the theater members 
had for one another. 

“Tt’s like a big family,” he said. 

Fraser took an active role in the group by 
organizing a trip to see Mousetrap, a play 
performed in Lawrence. The result was 
overwhelming, as 15 to 20 students attended. 

“In the past, the president has been an 
honorary title; Daron has chosen to make 
something of it. He’s doing a great job,” 
Susan Sanders, theater coordinator, said. 

“He’s good with people; he has some of 
the best social skills of anybody I know,” she 
said. “He wants to educate other members of 
the theater, teach them proper etiquette.” 

Networking: Fraser believes being polite 
may open doors. Ithelps you meet people and 
make good contacts, he said. 

Director Penny Schricker said, “Daron 


hasa great sense of manners and propriety; he 
wants things to stay peaceful. He helps main- 
tain balance in the theater. 

“He’s helpful; he cleaned my car out to be 
nice” she said. However, he sprayed air fresh- 
ener not realizing Schricker has severe aller- 
gies. “I’ve been driving with the windows 
open for days,” she said. 

“I like people to know I’m a positive 
person even when things aren’t going right,” 
Fraser said. 

Great faith: Fraser is a member of St. 
John’s Church in Woburn, where he sings in 
the choir and videotapes the service. 

“T’m notscared anymore oflearning about 
Jesus Christ my savior,” he said. He receives 
great support from his church “family,” he 
said. 

In his free time, Fraser enjoys weightlifting. 
Very skinny in high school, he enjoys seeing 
the weight gain added muscles bring. 

Fraser has been greatly influenced by the 
owner of Ironworks gym, Buddy Latham. 

“T believe I can do it but I need someone 
to tell me I can,” he said. 

Latham helped Fraser with his physical 
self-improvement. , 

Fraser works for Lydick Photography in 
Lawrence, photographing wedding recep- 
tions. He hopes to move on to actual weddings 
by this summer. 

Influences: His other influences include 
Spike Lee, who, he said, portrays racial in- 
equalities accurately and fairly. 

“My favorite Lee film is School Daze. He 
does a great job portraying black on black 


racism,” Fraser said. 

Fraser, experienced discrimination while 
working for a company in a predominantly 
Hispanic community. 

“T realized I was the only black employee, 
but after a while, I realized I was the only 
minority.” 

Fraser would recommend Hispanic friends 
for jobs, with no success. He eventually 
confronted the management and quit after 
receiving pressure. 

“Racism is out there,” he said. 


Richard Hoyer-Ellefsen photo 
DRAMA CLUB President Daron Fraser oversees a recent rehearsal. 


Family assistance: Fraser also receives 
support from his parents and brother, Jason. 
He enjoys playing with 6—year—old sister, 
Makeeba. 

Fraser wants a future in theater, maybe 
acting. 

“I don’t want to stop there, maybe pro- 
ducing, even lighting,” he said. 


Fraser would like to attend either Emerson 
College in Boston or Salem State in the 
future. 
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Kiddies take over gallery 


Children’s exhibit starts next week in month long Sto book fest 


Throughout April, the NECC gallery will host a series of 
events in recognition ofthe National Week of the Young Child. 

Central to the celebration will be the exhibition Children’s 
Book Illustrations from the May Masse collection at Emporia 
State University. The collection consists of 60 original works 
by some of the best-loved illustrators of children’s books, 
including May Massee, who is credited with establishing 
modern standards of excellence in the children’s book field. 

“This exhibit is an opportunity for anyone interested in 
children’s literature and illustrating as a career or hobby to 
learn more about the field,” said NECC gallery coordinator 
Arthur Signorelli. 

“Viewing Massee’s books, manuscripts, original art work, 
press proofs, correspondence and reminiscences will explain 
why Massee wasso successful in guiding the creative people,and 
so highly respected by the people who wrote, illustrated and 
produced many great children’s books.” 

More artists: Also included in the exhibit are works by 
Robert McCloskey, author of Make Way for Ducklings, and 
illustrations by Kate Seredy, Don Freeman, Corydon Bell, 
Morgon Dennis, Robert Lawson, Marie Hall Ets, Elizabeth 
Monath, Jane Klatt Rietveld and George Schreiber. 

“This exhibit is sure to create nostalgia for adults who are 
grew up enjoying the books of many of these illustrators as 
well as delight children who may still be enjoying them,” says 
Signorelli. (The exhibit is toured by Exhibits USA of Mid- 
America Arts Alliance.) 

The exhibit will be on display April 6-23 in the gallery 
located in the library at the Haverhill campus. The gallery is 
open on Saturdays from 10 a.m. to noon and Sundays from 1 
to 5 pm. Admission is free. 

Also scheduled during the celebration is a performance of 
Jack and the Beanstalk on Friday, April 10, at 7 p.m. (co- 
sponsored by NECC student activities and the Essex County 
Association for the Education of Young Children), a narrated 
performance of Peter and the Wolf on Sunday, April 12, at 2 
p-m., and a gallery talk by children’s book writer and illustra- 
tor Ned Delaney on Thursday, April 16, at 2 p.m. All events 
will be held in the gallery and admission is free. 


Looking back 

“This exhibit is sure to create nostalgia 
for adults who grew up enjoying the books 
of many of these illustrators as well as 
delight children who may still be enjoy- 
ing them,” Signorelli said. 


Art from the past 


File photo 


ILLUSTRATION FROM Gypsy, a children’s book originally published in 1951, is part of an extensive exhibit 
in the NECC gallery that will help to kick off the National Week of the Young Child. 


‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ to run on April 10 


As part of its month-long celebration of 
children, the NECC gallery will be the host of 
amusical production of Jack and the Beanstalk 
by the Kaleidoscope Theatre. 

The beloved fairytale is brought to life in 
an original musical full ofsong and dance and 
lots of magical moments. The audience is an 
important part of this play, helping Jack to 


climb the beanstalk and defeat the giant. It’s 
a musical that everyone — young and young— 
at—heart — will enjoy. 

World-wide recognition: Kaleidoscope 
Theatre is a Rhode Island— based professional 
theatre company which has had international 
exposure and acclaim for their performances. 
Lauded for its unique version of famous 


fairytales, Kaleidoscope Theatre is well-known 
for presenting plays that help children cope 
with divorce, drug education, friendship, re- 
tardation and mainstreaming. They have re- 
ceived the Rhode Island Theatre Achieve- 
ment Award and the Jefferson Award. 
Celebration of young: This production, 
which is co-sponsored by the NECC gallery, 


student activities, and the Essex County As- 
sociation for the Education of Young Chil- 
dren, in recognition of the Week of the Young 
Child, will take place on Friday, April 10, at 7 
p.m. in the gallery, located in the library at the 
Haverhill campus. Admission is free. 

For more information, contact Arthur 


April 

1 Women’s softball: NECC vs. Becker Worcester4 p.m. at 
Becker Worcester 

2 Lecture: John Greenleaf Whittier, Local Legend 
(sponsored by the Life Long Learning program) :2p.m./ 
gallery/Haverhill campus 

Men’s baseball: NECC vs. Housatonic 4 p.m. at Housatonic 
3 Women’s softball: NECC vs. Newbury College 3 p.m. & 
5 p.m. at NECC/Haverhill campus - 

Play: How the Other Half Loves performed by the Top 
Notch Players 8 p.m./Top Notch Theater/Haverhill 
campus 

4 Last day to drop a second eight week course with no 
penalty 

Last day to drop a full semester course with a W grade 
Gallery hours: Children’s Book Illustrations exhibit 

10 a.m.—Noon/gallery/Haverhill campus 

Men’s baseball: NECC ps. Quinsigamond 

Noon & 2 p.m. at Quinsigamond 

Fashion show (sponsored by the dance club) 7 p.m./ 
cafeteria/Haverhill campus 

Play: How the Other Half Loves performed by the Top 
Notch Players 8 p.m./Top Notch Theater/Haverhill 
campus 

5 Women’s softball: NECC vs. Manchester C. C. Noon & 
2 p.m. at Manchester 

Gallery hours: Children’s Book Illustrations exhibit 


Calendar of Events 


] p.m.—5 p.m./gallery /Haverhill campus alumni, faculty & 
staff night with the Top Notch Players 

7 p.m./Top Notch Theater/Haverhill campus 

6 Last day to drop a second eight week course with a W grade 
Husson College recruiting 10:30 a.m.—l p.m./cafeteria 
lobby/Haverhill campus 

Jam session (sponsored by the music club) 

ll aml p.m./lecture hall /Haverhill campus 

Men’s baseball: NECC vs. M. C. P.4 p.m. at M. C. P. 
Exhibit Children’s Book Illustrationsopens ondisplaythrough 
April 23 /gallery /Haverhill campus 

7 Women’s softball: NECC vs. Lasell College 4 p.m. at 
NECC/Haverhill campus 

Men’s baseball: NECC vs. South Central 4 p.m. at NECC/ 
Haverhill campus 

8 Men’s baseball: NECC vs. CCRI3 p.m. at NECC/Hav- 
erhill campus 

Women’s softball: NECCvs. Becker Leicester 4 p.m.at NECC/ 
Haverhill campus 

9 Lecture: Black Mesa, the Last Indian War (sponsored by 
the Life Long Learning program) !2 p.m./gallery/Haverhill 
campus 

Play: How the Other Half Loves performed by the Top Notch 
Players (proceeds from this performance go to the Haverhill 
Animal Shelter) 

8 p.m./Top Notch Theater 

10 Children’s performance Jack and the Beanstalk 


‘Signorelli, gallery coordinator, at 374-3706. 


sponsored by the NECC gallery, student activities and the 
Essex County Association for the Education of Young 
Children 

7 p.m./gallery/Haverhill campus Play: How the Other Half 
Loves performed by the Top Notch Players 

8 p.m./Top Notch Theater/Haverhill campus 

11 Gallery hours: Children’s Book Illustrations exhibit 
10 a.m.—Noon/gallery/Haverhill campus 

Men’s baseball: NECC ps. Springfield Tech 

Noon & 2 p.m. at NECC/Haverhill campus 

Women’s softball: NECC vs. CCRI 1 p.m. & 3 p.m. at 
NECC/Haverhill campus 

Play: How the Other Half Loves performed by the Top 
Notch Players 

8 p.m./Top Notch Theater/Haverhill campus 

12 Gallery hours: Children’s Book Illustrations exhibit 
1 p.m.—5 p.m./gallery /Haverhill campus 

Children’s performance Peter and the Wolf 

sponsored by the NECC Foundation and the gallery 

2 p.m./gallery/Haverhill campus 

13 Students Makinga Difference Bake Sale proceeds go 
to the Walk for Hunger project 

8 a.m.-l p.m./Cafeteria Lobby/Haverhill campus 
14Women’s softball: NECC vs. Mount Ida Junior Col- 
lege 

3 p.m. & 5 p.m. at NECC/Haverhill campus 

Men’s baseball: NECC vs. Bunkerhill 
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Jammin’ the morning away: 


‘Scott Proposki photo 
z BEN BALDWIN and The Bignote performs jazz and blues favorites from the 1940s ‘and 1950s. Teating the breakfast attendees are, from left, Ray eabogis 
on drums, Thomas Hebb on bass guitar, Charlie Jennison on tenor saxophone, Ben Baldwin on baritone saxophone, and Kent Allyn on piano. 


Blues brcakh act a smash 


Rhythm, blues band captivates sellout campus crowd 


By DEBORAH AHERN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


What could be more enjoyable than 
brunching Cajun style, while being en- 
tertained by a melding of jazz, blues, 
ragtime and big band music? 

NECC Gallery hosted a blues breakfast 
recently, featuring Ben Baldwin and The 
Bignote. The band is well-known in the 
seacoast area and drew a sell-out crowd. 

‘It performed several foot stomping 
Louie Jordan tunes, including Straighten 
Up and Fly Rightand Saturday Night Fish 
Fry. A version of Ray Charles’ It Shoulda 
Been Me (With That Real Fine Chic) got 
the audience clapping their hands, and 
even brought a few women to their feet, 
dancing around thé tables. 

Another Ray Charles’ tune, This Little 
Girl Of Mine, is an updated version of an 
old Gospel song. “Ray changes the pro- 
noun, then he has a hit Rock ’n’ Roll 
tune,” Baldwin said. 

Unique style: Baldwin’s rendition of 
Unforgettablemay not have beenassmooth 
as Nat King Cole’s, but the feeling behind 
the song gave it as much impact. 

The group has been performing to- 
gether for 15 years. One couple in the 
audience, celebrating their 12th anniver- 


Observer Column 


sary; had the band play at its wedding. 
Baldwin plays a beautiful antique baritone 


saxophone, and is a very animated and en-— 


tertaining vocalist. 


Tenor saxophone is played by Charlie . 


Jennison. Thomas Hebb aptly plays bass gui- 
tar, and Ray Brunelle is the drummer. Piano 
player Kent Allyn is an accomplished vocalist. 

Baldwin said the band’s aim is to keep alive 
the music of the late ’40s and early ’50s, after 
swing and before rock ’n’ roll. They enjoyed 
the “clean” concert atmosphere at NECC 
since they usually perform in smoky bars, 
where they often have to compete with TV for 
the audience’s entertainment. 

Delectable menu: Cajun style eggs, hash 
brown potatoes, and pork with biscuits and 
gravy were the main dishes on the buffet. 
Fresh fruit, pastries, juice and coffee com- 
pleted the menu served to the crowd. 

Ben Baldwin and The Bignote regularly 
appears at the Granite Street Bar and Grill in 
Manchester, N.H., Saunders at Rye Harbor, 
N.H., and Rosa’s, Portsmouth, N.H. 

Baldwin is also a member of an acappella 
group which performs in various schools and 
colleges in New England. 


Blues breakfast 

Scott Proposki photos 
BEN BALDWIN croons his own in- 
tense version of the Grammy award 
winning song, Unforgettable, left, as 
his band, The Bignote, serenades 
the audience with its brand of jazz 
and blues. 
Baldwin said he likes to try to keep 
alive the music of the 1940s and 
early 1950s. 
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By JOHN FACELLA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Rollins Band, Green Magnet 
School, and The Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones have ripped through 
college radio in the past. Their latest 
releases are sure to raise some eye- 
brows in alternative music circles. 


With its fifth release, The End Of 


Silence (Imago), the Rollins Band 
delivers its hard-hitting crunch and 
guides the listener through a men- 
tal obstacle course. Aggressive? No, 
that would be too subtle a word. 
Spine-wrenching is considerably 
more accurate. 

Black Flag is arguably one of the 
greatest punk bands to emerge from 
the early ’80s. His Black Flag days 
may be long gone, but front man 
Henry Rollins continues to carry a 
fiery red torch. 

Begs for release: Rollins spews 
forth his angst—ridden lyrics, but at 
the same time consoles his audience 
about internal strife and begs for its 
release. 

The self-hatred that blinds you, 
binds you, grinds you, keeps you down. 
The world falls down around you, you 
build walls around you. You wear 
disgust like a crown. If you could see 
the you that I see, when Isee you seeing 
me, youd see yourself so differently. 

Low Self Opinion, is the single 
released from the album, is getting 
video air play on MTV’s 120 Min- 
utes. With the exposure from last 
summer’s successful Lollapalooza 
Tour and their fine new album, 
Rollins and his band mates may get 
the respect deserve after five years. 
The Rollins Band will perform in 
Boston on April 23 at Axis on 
Lansdowne Street. 

The debut release, Blood Music 
(Sub Pop/Genius), from Boston’s 
very own Green Magnet School, 
has finally arrived. This album has 
been long overdue, as Sub Pop 
Records came along toaid financially 
troubled Genius Records for its re- 
lease, and nota moment too soon. 

Green Magnet School whips up 
a home-cooked meal fit for a king, 
and after the first taste, most listen- 
ers won’t hesitate for seconds and 


OLYMPIC 
Pizza & Subs 
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thirds. 

Unusual lineup: The band in- 
cludes three guitarists making things 
a bit chaotic and heavy at times, but 


“the mix works very well. The extra 


guitar allows for some interesting 
experimentation. 

Vocalist Chris E. Pearson sings 
with authority over his band mates’ 
feverish playing. The many speed 
changes on the album illustrate his 
diversity as a singer, with screech- 
ing, crooning and general abuse of 
his voice. 

Itis ironic Green Magnet School 
was picked up by Sub Pop. The 
independent record label is largely 
responsible for the explosion of 
Seattle grunge bands over the past 
four years. Green Magnet School 
makes Seattle grunge sound like 
Tiny Tim. Their music plucks at the 
veins, pounding throughout the 
body. 

Blood Music has some great cuts 
like Ellipse, Windshield, Noxin, 
Caldwell and especially Throb, which 
features thundering bass work by 
both Can Keskin and Steve 
Rzucidlo. All ten tracks make this 
an excellent album. 

Despite the quantity of classifi- 
cations assigned to different types 
of music, placing a tag on Green 
Magnet School would be a difficult 
task. 

Original: Another local band that 
can stand in the light of originality 
is the Mighty Mighty Bosstones. 
The follow-up to its debut album, 
Devil’s Night Out, is titled More 
Noise And Other Disturbances 
(Taang!). 

The Bosstones combines a 
unique blend of ska, metal, hard- 
core and funk. With that unusual 
job description, clearly this isa band 
to be reckoned with. Incorporating 
all of these styles may lead to the 
conclusion the music suffers from 
weightiness, but this is hardly the 
case. 

In addition to guitar, bass and 
drums, this octet employs the saxo- 
phone, trombone and trumpet. 


Hard-—nosed group 


ROLLINS’ NEW ALBUM sets the way for other groups to follow. If you want peace and quiet, don’t 


buy this album, members Say. 


Nevertheless, the most unusual facet 
of this band is its love for plaid 
clothing from head to toe. 
Leading this plaid platoon is 
vocalist Dicky Barrett. Digging deep 
into his diaphragm to unleash 
chunks of guttural grit is the best 
way to describe his vocals. 
Musical revolution: The new 
album is not as heavy as its first, but 
the Bosstones does not abandon its 
original sound. The song, Where’d 
You Go?, is a hit on WENX and on 
college radio across the country, 


but it remains to be seen if it can 
accomplish a national crossover. 

They Came To Boston is an an- 
them for Boston pride and is critical 
of the college students who invade 
Beantown for a few years, and then 
leave. 

Guns And The Youngtakesalook 
at the sensationalism surrounding 
the glamour of guns, gangs, and 
drug warfare. 

The Bosstones also does a cover 
of What’s At Stake by good friends 
and label mates, Slapshot. 


Informing and entertaining you 16 times per year. 


334 Jackson Street 
Lawrence, 686-2112 
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Rollins Band blazes forth 


Bold new album cements hard-core artist’s angry stance 


File photo 


“Happy” album: The Bosstones 
is trying to appeal to a mainstream 
audience with its new, “happy” al- 
bum, and a small U.S. club tour to 
support it. It should prove to be a 
winning combination. 

Whether or not any of these 
bands make the jump over the 
“mainstream fence,” will not mean 
very much to the bands or their 
fans. 

The important philosophy 
should remain maintaining their 
musical integrity. 


NECC Observer — Your source for campus news 
Story ideas, news tips and letters are always welcome. Call ext. 2634 or drop by F-125 today. 


@ Weddings 
@ Birthday parties 
@ Passport photos 


Tel. 508-688-0347 
@ Graduations 
@ First Communions 


Best prices in Lawrence 
For developing films 
Hablamos Espanol 
366 Essex St. Lawrence, Mass. 
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Born to sing the blues 


Shirley Lewis Experee—ance wows ’em at NECC 


By CORINNE MITCHELL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


In her fruited black hat and gold—glittered 
outfit, Shirley Lewis, a Newburyport rhythm 
and blues singer, recently dazzled her audi- 
ence ina free concert sponsored by the NECC 
Foundation. Lewis and her band Experee— 
ance performed to a standing-room-only 
crowd. 

“When I heard Lewis was coming and her 
roots were in gospel, [had tocome,” Carmella 
Pecor of Andover said. “I am a big blues fan, 
too.” 

Talented band: Drummer and singer Steve 
Johnson warmed-up the audience before 
Lewis came out. The band’s background is as 
diverse as the music it was playing. Lewis 
found members in several Boston area clubs. 

On bass, Teddy Bakowski, formerly with 
the Soul Train Review, linked up with Lewis 
a couple of years ago. 

“She came up to me and asked me to join 


Local singer shoots forthe top 


By CORINNE MITCHELL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“I guess I was born a singer,” said Shirley 
Lewis, a Newburyport rhythm and blues 
singer. 

Lewis, born in southern New Jersey, 
started singing in churches at the age of 4, and 
at 12, she and her brothers and sister formed 
the Lewis Gospel Singers. Her father died 
when she was 14, but he was her inspiration. 

“Dad encouraged me to continue with my 
singing,” she said. 


Observer Column 


her band she was putting together,” he said. 

Ann E. Cohen plays the harmonica with all 
the heart she can muster. 

Phil “Dutch” Hoke really pleased the 
crowd with his piano rendition of Stagger 
Lee. He and Lewis really had the audience 
clapping. 

“She’s great and she really gets the crowd 
going,” Dick Pierce of Haverhill said. 

Matia Castro came for a different reason. 

“My father came from Mississippi and I 
was raised on blues music,” she said. “I am 
raising my grandson and I want him to be 
cultured. I play the music at home, but I 
wanted him to hear and see it firsthand.” 

Involvement: Lewis was having a great 
time with her audience. When she sang Let 
Your Hair Down, Baby, the crowd certainly 
did. Lewis walked the aisles strutting her stuff 


Found confidence: In her teens, she won 
several talent competitions, giving her confi- 
dence to continue. She sang all over the 
country with her high energy and great voice. 

In 1986, Lewis came to Massachusetts 
from Canada. She and her companion, David 
Beesecker, stopped by Lexington before 
heading to California to pursue her career. 
While resting a bit, she went to an open mike 
night at a club in Newton. She turned the 
place upside down; they couldn’t get enough 
of her. 

When Beesecker was offered a job in the 


FULL SERVICE SALON 
28 professionally trained stylists 
high tech salon equipment 


Complete family haircare 
Facials & waxing 
Massage therapy 
Harpiercing 
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to the crowd’s delight. She passed some people 
shaking their hands, and others she hugged, 
as over half of the audience was made up of 
her following. 

“She is excellent,” said Mark Boulanger of 
Georgetown. He first saw her at the Grog in 
Newburyport. 

Success: Ending with the song This Little 
Light of Mine, Lewis had the crowd on its feet 
with hands raised, clapping and swaying to 
the beat. 

“Anyone who didn’t enjoy the show just 
wasn’t alive,” said Betty Long of Haverhill. 


Enthusiasm 


“Anyone who didn’t enjoy the 
show just wasn’t alive,” Betty 
Long said. 


area, they decided to stay a while longer. 

The next couple of years, she linked up 
with the group, The Movers, playing in Bos- 
ton clubs. 

Soon, club styles were changing and Lewis 
knew it was time for a change. 

She went searching for talent for her new 
band, and soon Shirley Lewis and Experee— 
ance was offand running. After several months 
together, they won Boston’s Battle of the 
Bands. 

Grog regular: Now living in Newburyport, 
she is a regular act at the Grog. 


TOTAL PERFORMANCE 


Great Elm Plaza 


Lady sings the blues 

File photo 
TALENTED AND vibrant singer Shirley 
Lewis keeps the blues alive. 


Lewis loves to travel, and will be on the 
road again, once she works out details with 
the Franklin Agency. 

To track her progress, write to Shirley 
Lewis Experee—ance, 2 Cutters Court, 
Newburyport, Mass. 01950, or call 465- 
2387. 
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By BILL BURKE 


Observer Managing Editor 
St. Patrick would have been proud. 
U2, ic ong known or its live performance’; brought its 


FVtour to the sold—out Boston Garden recently tc o celeb rate 


the day of the Irish’saint in a big way. 


The atmosphere surrounding the Garden was one.of pure 


bedlam. Hours before the show began, Causeway Street was 
shut down during rush hour due to over—zealous fans jockey- 
ing for position in hopes of obtaining the most elusive ticket 
in town. 

As people frantically searched for the rare commodity, 
climbed poles, danced in ‘the street and contributed to a 
general state of chaos, the WZLX van blasted U2 music to the 


‘ riotous throng, sending many-of the deranged hopefuls into 


the stratosphere. 

Madhouse: After bulling one’s way through the maddened 
sea of humanity, the insanity inside North Station was mild by 
comparison. Tables hawking, U2 merchandise, which ranged 


from T-shirts and baseball hats to programs and Achtung Baby ° 


condoms, filled the lobby with even more enthusiastic patrons. 

Once inside, the Greater Boston Pipe and"Drum Corp. 
serenaded the crowd, giving the proceedings a decidedly 
Celtic feel. 


The Garden filled fairly early as hometown favorites, The “ 


Pixies; hit the stage hard and never let up. Lead singer Black 


’ Francis led the band through some of its more recognizable . 


songs, with Motorway to Roswell, U. Mass, and a cover of the 
Jesus.and Mary Chain song, Head On, among the standouts. 
The Pixies stuck to its_tried—and true formula of loud, fast, 
driving gititars bolstered by unusual, yet piercing, vocals. 

Irish DJ /music writer B.P. Fallon then took the floor as he 
attempted to “turn the Garden into a giant disco” while the 
stage was being prepared. He came offas an unusual character 
as he spun tunes that ranged from James Brown’s Sex Machine 
to Led Zeppelin’s Rock and Roll. 

Chaotic insanity: When the house lights¢inally dimmed, 
all hell broke loose. The roar that heralded the arrival of U2 


" nearly shook the old building to its foundation. Bono, dressed 


in black leather and sporting a pair of black wrap-around 
“superfly” shades, bounded out and led the Edge, Adam 
Clayton and Larry Mullen Jr. as they launched into Zoo Sta- 
tion. Thus began nearly two hours of multi-media madness 
that not only entertained, but challenged, educated and 
uplifted the-entire Garden audience. 

The stage featured a catwalk that led to a‘smaller platform 
in the middle of the floor. 

The lighting trusses were surrounded by anumber of small 
German cars whose headlights were used as spotlights. Video 
monitors were liberally placed throughout the venue, and 
constantly flashed slogais ata rapid rate: The overall effect was 
complete sensual submersion. Wherever one looked, there 
was something to see: 

The sight of U2 only feet away, juxtaposed’ onto a video 
canvas coupled with the light show and endless music, added 
up to a relentless assault on the senses. 

Slogans: “Wear acondom,” “Everyone isa racist but me,” 


Deafening response 


Slow burn of ‘Zoo TV’ 
fuels be kee Fines 


- Observer Review 


t is not of God” assauilted one’s senses, as The Fly, 


i Than the Real 
Than the Real 


Thing, One; TiP the End: of the 
World, and Trying to Throw Your Arms Around the World 
inundated the feverish audience. ; 

Mysterious Ways featured a sultry belly dancer writhing in 
time to the music on the stage toward the center of the floor, 
mimicking the actions of the dancer in the band’s video. Bono 
teasingly sang to her as she moved closer to him. 

“Teach me how to dance,” he quipped, as she neared his 
outstretched hand. The woman moved closer and closer to 
the charismatic. singer as he seemed to anticipate actual 
contact. When Bono’s outstretched hand came within inches 
of the dancer’s, she moved slowly. away, never fulfilling thé 


obvious conclusion, and creating a pent-up atmosphere of 


almost tangible électricity. 

Bono then led the band to the center stage far a brief 
acoustic set straight out of MTV Unplugged. Enthusiastic 
fans jumped barriers and other patrons in order to get closer 
to the group as they tore through Angel of Harlem. Drummer 
Larry Mullen was coaxed, somewhat reluctantly, intosinging 
the last verse, and then remained at the mic as Bono shouted 
lyrics to the Pogues’ Dirty Old Town into his ear. Mullen 


produced an Elvis—like rendering of the gravelly song, which... 


gave the show a strong St. Patrick’s Day atmosphere. 
Non-conforming: This is perhaps the one aspect that sets 
U2 apart from the glut of regurgitating masses that clot the 
music world. Inatime when the almighty dollar decides which 
band is to be force-fed to.an unthinking, brain-dead public 


radio audience, U2 wades through the morass to deliver” 


thinking, feeling music. 


When the house lights finally dimmed, 
all hell broke loose. The roar that her- 
alded the arrival of U2 nearly shook the 
old building to its foundation. Bono, 
dressed in black leather and sporting a 
patr of black wrap around “superfly” 
shades, bounded out and led the Edge, 
Adam Clayton and Larry Mullen Jr. as 
they launched into Zoo Station. Thus 
began nearly two hours of multi-media 
madness that not only entertained, but. 


. challenged, educated and uplifted the 


entire Garden audience. 


Zoo TV tour 


Che band possesses the uncanny ability to make intimate 
contact with its audience. Bono attempts to make actual 
ahisical contact with as many: fans as possible, and. even, 
though he cannot enrbrace each and every person in the 


building, not one fan leaves without at least making an 


- emotional connection. 


It is amazing how four men from a country approximately 
the size of Maine, can-have such an impact on the sprawling 
American pop culture 

Following Mulien’s vocal debut, the Edge related a story , 
ofa man bound for Australia ona prison ship. He told how the 
man escaped and fourid his way to Boston, which brought the 
crowd to its feet. He then performed the powerfully minimalist 
Van Demon’s Land: Even ina live setting, sometimes less can 
be more. 

Past triumphs: The opening strains of Bad drifted 
hauntingly over the crowd as U2 reached backa few years. The 


- quiet ending was jarred violently, however, as Edge ripped the 


opening chord of Bullet the Blue Sky from his strat. 

The band utilized the modern, video technology to its 
fullest, as-the visage of Martin Luther King Jr.-was plastered 
from one side of the Garden to the other. Pride (In the Name 


of Love) felt more insistent, as toward the middle of the song 


the music took a back seat to the slain leader’s speech. Bono 
ceased singing and listened pensively as King’s words fell onto 
a hushed audierice. The song took on a new power when they 
kicked back into the anthem-like chorus. 

“T don’t know what to.say,” Bono said, asthe roar of the 
crowd again shook the ancient building. He went on to say - 
that Boston is ahome away-from home for the band; which 
drew an’even more fervent response from the ‘cnfapiured 


- throng. 


Where the Streets Hae No Names and I Still Haven’t Found 
What I’m Looking For finished up the set, as U2 left the stage. 
Ultraviolet and Desire made up the encore, as Love is 
Blindness from Achtung Baby finished out the night triam- 
phantly. The song, already hypnotic in nature, turned almost 
seductive when accompanied by sedate star charts and 


‘ other-worldly images used in the visual presentation, which 


was based onan original concept by’Boston’s own Reeves 
Gabrels. - 

Audience interaction: Bono took a page from his past as 
he pulled a woman from the front row and danced slowly with 


* her throughout the song, - 


‘The Unforgettable Fire tour saw’ U2 on tiie verge of 
greatness. Electricity shot through the air, adding the element 
of emotion. The Jashua Tree tour gave us U2 at the top of the 
music world, experimenting with its new found status. Now, _ 
Zo0 TV treks across America with a seasoned U2, secure in the 
knowledge of its status, yet comfortable enough to have fun 
while dealing with it..What the latest performances are 
proving is that the band has the talent to blend both its past . 
and its present to give a glimpse into the future of U2. Zoo TV 


‘showcased a-band at ie raha of its popularity. as well as its 


creativity. 
A show as fetes ash meving as Zoo TV does’ not come 


-along very often, and luckily, U2 will be. returning to New 


England this summer for three shows in Foxboro. 


